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CHURCH AND CITY’? 


HE anchorage of the Church 
in the world is as much a function of historical space-time factors 
as that of other social organisms. This truth is implicit in the Pauline 
expression, “the fulness of time,” a phrase which indicates the nec- 
essary presence of ripe socio-historical conditions for the achieve- 
ment of the divine-human dialogue which is God’s redemptive 
plan. 

One such socio-historical force in the development of Western 
Christianity has been the marked, if not exclusive, preference of the 
Church for urban life. The apostles themselves sought out the large 
Greek-speaking communities of the Roman Empire as the most 
promising soil for sowing the seeds of the new faith. The major 
seed-beds of primitive Christianity were all large cities: Antioch, 
Ephesus, Alexandria, Rome, Carthage and Lyons. 

Attraction to urban centers is particularly dramatic in Paul’s case: 
he preached in Ephesus, a major trade artery in Roman Asia; in 
Lysia near the Propontus; in Antioch, a juncture for East-West 
commerce; in Thessalonica, which commanded entrance into Mace- 
donia ; and in Corinth, next to Achaea. 

The rapid demographic spread of Christianity within the realm 
of the Roman Empire must not be thought of as a happy accident. It 
was the result of a conscious strategy as Paul testifies: “But I will 
tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost. For a great door and evident is 
opened tome .. .” (1 Cor. 16:8, 9). 

Moreover, one cannot read Paul’s epistles without coming across 
metaphors drawn from urban life, a peculiarity nowhere found in 
our Lord’s parables. Paul uses military expressions (“the breastplate 
of faith and charity,” “the helmet of hope”), athletic parallels (e.g., 
wrestling, the race course), and comparisons from architecture (e.g., 
Christ as the cornerstone, Christians are the temple of the Holy 
Spirit). 

Having proved that they were the most fertile sites for apostolic 


? This is the first in a series of three articles. 
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activity, cities soon grew to be the seats of episcopal government. 
Christianity grew outward in concentric circles from urban nodes 
and, as a result, the first dioceses were sprawling entities with vague 
boundaries. 

It was not really till the rise of monasticism that the countryside 
was to receive the adequate sacerdotal attention it deserved. The 
very word “pagan” derives from the Latin noun pagus, which in 
Constantine’s time referred to rural residents. 

Whereas in the city, men, immersed in a flux of new ideas and 
customs, were more open to innovations, the non-urbanite in the 
country was more conservative, openly defying the new religion of 
Christianity and reluctant to leave his traditional heathen worship. 
There seems little doubt at the time of the Council of Nicaea (325), 
when the three great sees at Rome, Constantinople and Alexandria 
flourished, that urbanity and Christianity had a mysterious affinity 
for one another. 


CITIES INFLUENCE CHRISTIANITY 
Thanks to the existing trade arteries, the vast network of transport 
and communication lines and the tightly-knit political unity in the 
Roman Empire, Christianity spread as if by some wonderful capil- 
lary action. The infant organism of the Church multiplied its cells 
in the city; for three centuries it remained primarily a hidden force 
nourishing itself in the streets and crypts of Rome. 

So different from other religious groups— unlike the pagans, they 
rejected polytheism; unlike the Jews, they rejected national ties — 
Christians sought to suppress only those features of their environ- 
ment (be it pagan or Jewish) which were not compatible with their 
beliefs. 

From the Jewish practices in Jerusalem the Christians took the 
reading of the psalms, the hours of prayer, the basic, if not fully 
perfect, notions of sacrifice and priesthood. 

From Rome, the mother of all cities, the Christians adopted 
rituals and customs from current bourgeois life. For example, in 
prayer the Christians faced the sun, not as an idolatrous gesture but 
in deference to a symbol of the risen Christ ; Christians incorporated 
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the formula Ite, missa est into the Mass, an expression of dismissal 
at the end of Roman trials or audiences of the emperor; they changed 
the pagan custom of a kiss as a sign of social acceptance into the 
kiss of peace; they took over manners of court behavior and dress 
which are still evident in today’s Roman liturgy and Roman vest- 
ments ; they baptized the Robigalia, a pagan harvest procession, and 
turned it into a procession linked with the Rogation days. 

Christianity used its environment, when it could, to build a bridge 
over which Jews and pagans might come to the knowledge of the one 
true God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. And it was chiefly in 
cities that this process of incarnation and adaptation was most 
noticeable. 

It is in the city, after all, that mind and collective consciousness 
take shape; not only does the city record humanistic development 
and man’s changing cultural forms, it also makes man aware of 
himself and his heritage. In short, city life predisposes for communal 
living and the higher manifestations of the human spirit. 

We have lost sight of the great natural achievement which the city 
is because in our age cities are over-populated and unwieldy. But 
the Church has always realized the value of urban life and has tried 
to shape it, as well as allowing itself to be shaped by it. Not only did 


the anonymity of urban centers allow the Church to remain hidden 
from hostile forces about it in the apostolic age, but the cosmopoli- 
tanism found in cities dissolved the greatest obstacle to a religion 
with a universal message of redemption, namely parochial ways of 
thinking. 


RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE 


If urban life helped shape the external forms of Christian worship 
in the early centuries, the Church reciprocated by informing social 
mores and institutions in the cities of the Roman Empire. The 
Christian bond of unity — charity — was no respecter of persons. 
This contrasted greatly with the values of the pagan world, which 
considered woman and slaves second-class citizens, to be used as 
chattel. The dead were useless encumbrances to be destroyed and 
soon forgotten. 
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Christianity gradually changed such attitudes. It did not discrimi- 
nate among sex, race or nationality; furthermore, it shunned the 
pagan columbaria, crematoria and lime pits into which the dead 
were thrown, and erected cemeteries in honor of the dead. Julian the 
Apostate considered this care of the dead as a major factor in the 
ultimate conversion of the Empire. One can only appreciate the dif- 
ference Christianity introduced into Western urban life by compar- 
ing a Western city with a modern Eastern one; the latter lacks those 
cemeteries and monuments in memory of the dead which character- 
ize the former. 

In addition, Christian themes manifested themselves in the arts 
and in public performances; the basilica and the church became 
an integral part of urban institutions; welfare activities were intro- 
duced by the Church and a sense of human dignity pervaded political 
and juridical thought. 


MYSTERY OF INIQUITY 


Yes, where the socio-historical circumstances were ripe and favor- 
able the Church grew, supported by the natural forces in its milieu 
and in turn serving these same natural forces. 

However there is a mystery of iniquity just as there is a mystery of 


“the fulness of time,” and historical conditions can militate against 
the growth and spread of the faith as easily as they can assist the 
Church. As long as the city remained close to natural rhythms it was 
an apt social agency for mediating the Christian message. Once it 
identified itself with synthetic forces of a technical and mechanical 
nature, however, it disturbed those pre-dispositions which a genuine 
liturgical consciousness needs. 

Cultural forms are man’s second nature; they mold him according 
to the aspirations and philosophical values which underlie all cultural 
expression. When, however, urban culture decays then the Church 
finds its efficacy restricted. 

As the Church expanded and became a dominant social institu- 
tion after the Edict of Milan (313), it began to consolidate its gains 
and took on forms of specialization and policies of administration 
which characterized the Roman Empire. Excommunication and 
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public penances are instances of how the Church sought to order 
Christian behavior in the external forum; the liturgy became sta- 
bilized and its language and forms were fixed. The age of Charle- 
magne saw further development along the lines of making the liturgy 
and churches more ornate. 

A division of labor became evident in the Church following the 
rise of monasticism and the mendicant orders and with specialization 
came a growing estrangement on the part of the faithful with regard 
to liturgical actions. The tendency to “historicize” elements in the 
liturgy in the middle ages grew out of the need to offer some sort of 
intelligibility to the faithful. Thus the hand washing at the offertory 
was to symbolize Pilate washing his hands. 

By the fourteenth century the liturgy, etymologically “the work of 
the people,” had become a compulsory ceremonial whose meaning 
could only be unlocked by those of the clergy who had studied its 
genesis and historical development. When ancient symbols lost their 
significance, new accents and customs arose to awake interest; the 
focus on the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist and the Corpus 
Christi processions are examples. 


A DUAL PROCESS 


Thus a dual process was going on: on the one hand the Church was 
becoming less effective to direct and stamp urban social processes ; 
on the other hand, the feudal society, once decentralized and in close 
rapport with nature, was dissolving into a new order where con- 
gestion and anonymity ruled. 

Larger markets brought together producers and consumers who 
were no longer capable of the former personal inter-relationships of 
earlier urban centers. Science and empirical knowledge gained favor. 
New institutions arose: banking, credit, printing, larger business 
combines. 

The single coherent image of the universe which the medieval man 
enjoyed slowly fragmented under the impact of the centrifugal forces 
evident at the dawn of the Renaissance. The baroque city was slowly 
emerging: stress on the bizarre and eye-catching image ; preoccupa- 
tion with commerce, a development of a leisure class which led to 
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court life with its flamboyance and excesses, formal elegance in art 
and dress. 

This was the sensuous, luxurious milieu in which a far from dy- 
namic liturgy had to exercise its force. The liturgy could not be 
expected to bridge the growing hiatus between the sacral and the 
secular which developed in the fifteenth century. 

In order to woo back the baroque urban civilization of the time 
and to repair the undeniable distance between altar and faithful, the 
Church adopted forms of architecture and liturgy which smacked of 
the opera and the royal court. Latin could not mediate intelligibility ; 
so the statuesque and the picturesque were introduced. These were 
inadequate surrogates, however, for they merely added links in the 
chain of communication instead of directly illuminating the signifi- 
cance of the visible sign present in all liturgical actions. 

Then came Protestantism giving primacy to the pulpit in the hopes 
that it would do service for the liturgy. The Church counter-reacted, 
rejecting in toto Protestantism’s exaggerated stress on the word, both 
oral and written, its interpretation of the general priesthood of the 
faithful, its option for the vernacular. 

All these Protestant reforms were to take the place of the rich 
ceremonial, the allegiance to the papacy, the theology of the sacra- 
ments, the use of Latin and the passivity of the faithful which were 
identified with Catholicism. Unfortunately, Protestant surgery was 
too radical: it attempted to kill the patient in hopes of healing him. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


However lush and utilitarian the goals of Baroque society may have 
been, they were at least human goals. This cannot be said of the 
culture of industrial society which followed thereafter. 

The tempo of the machine soon replaced the predictable rhythms 
of nature. As the “dark satanic mills” siphoned off the population 
from the countryside, the cities of the late eighteenth century mush- 
roomed into metropolises and megalopolises. The unseen hand of 
the Manchester school of “laissez-faire” economics was at work 
conditioning the man who (some claimed) was not fit to be damned. 

One cannot overestimate the obstacles placed by the Industrial 
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Revolution in the way of true liturgical realization. Once the syn- 
thetic took precedence over the organic, the Church would find it 
difficult to form the homo Christianus in a devitalized environment 
designed for homo faber. 

The factory and the slum, originally products of English cities 
such as Birmingham and Bradford, migrated to the continent along 
with the Industrial Revolution. The liturgy of the Roman rite was 
an anachronism for those men of the eighteenth century who were 
compelled to live among odors, sights and sensations alien to nature. 

How was the Christian experience to unfold amid incessant noise 
— the whirring of machinery, the hissing of steam, the clang of iron 
—and against a sullen backdrop of gas fumes, dust, cinders and 
smoke billowing from large chimney stacks! 

The mystery of iniquity had evacuated the Pauline “fulness of 
time,” had managed to turn creation against the sacramentalizing 
influences of the liturgy, and sought to reduce the Church and its 
glorious history to a mere memory trace in mankind’s consciousness. 

That the Church did not become one of many social vestigial or- 
gans attests to the divine assistance which buoys it up. Once again, 
as in the early Church, the faith was driven inward, asking heroic 
responses from its members, battling a hostile milieu. 

It was almost impossible for the Church, even had it desired to do 
so, to appropriate adequate liturgical symbols from the melancholy 
urban culture of nineteenth century industrial society. “Things” 
were definitely in the saddle, as Emerson observed. Without re- 
ligion’s dearest ally, nature, society grew more and more apart from 
the Church. 

One striking sign of this was the disappearance of the cathedral 
and the church as the dominant structure in city and town. In the 
triumph of iron and brick, a stone cathedral no longer stamped the 
culture of a city as it once did in the middle ages. For many it now 
became rather the symbol of an outworn creed. 


SPIRITUAL CONSEQUENCES 


If the liturgy has no meaning apart from a sense of community and 
active participation among all the members, then nineteenth century 
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industrial society, dominated by the machine and technology, placed 
the Church’s liturgical hopes in a straight-jacket. Participation was 
minimal; community bonds non-existing for the most part. A piety 
of individualism arose, sometimes carried to extreme forms. 

The faithful understandably sought psychological satisfaction in 
private devotions, in tabernacle-centered piety, in the rosary and 
novenas. We must not look disparagingly upon such practices for 
they served as an admirable crutch at a time when all real liturgical 
effectiveness was severely paralyzed. 

However the arm of God was not foreshortened. Despite such se- 
rious difficulties as the use of a dead language, rubrics indecipher- 
able for most, and a regrettable passivity on the part of the laity, 
many held fast to the faith. Sheer devotion to Christ in His Church 
prevented many cities in nineteenth century Europe and America 
from becoming latter-day Sodoms and Gomorrhas. 

One could say that the Church has never really prepared for met- 
ropolitan urban living as we know it today. Staggered by the En- 
lightenment and the Protestant Reformation, dealt a further blow 
by the Industrial Revolution, the Church, in the past four centuries, 
has had to fight a withdrawing action, to await more propitious socio- 
historical conditions, to work toward a new “fulness of time.” 

Consider the disadvantages under which the liturgical movement 
has to labor in a typical urban parish in a technically advanced 
country. Light, fresh air, space and silence, those Benedictine lux- 
uries which flourished in the middle ages, are missing ; liturgy’s elder 
sister — nature herself — is rarely in a position to assist as it once 
did. As a consequence the liturgy has imbibed the pity and drama 
of the urban culture of the twentieth century. 

One striking example is time. Despite all the talk of the leisure 
time which automation will give modern man, the reversal of the 
tempo of modern life does not seem imminent. In ancient Rome, 
Alexandria or in medieval Paris, the rhythm of life was keyed to the 
pace of a horse, an ox or a man (about 2 mlies an hour). With the 
Industrial Revolution this pace was quickened. The locomotive and 
the auto raised it to 70 miles an hour; the airplane raised it to 400 
miles an hour; the jet airplane pushed it up to 1,000 miles per hour, 
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while the radio, telephone and television are approaching infinity 
in swiftness of travel. 

The net result has been that modern man is caught in a vise-like 
sense of urgency which has managed to insinuate itself into the lit- 
urgy. Metropolitan Christianity has spawned the time-table Mass 
schedule with services punctually arranged on the half-hour. The 
iron law of efficiency and mass-production governs the liturgy in 
metropolitan areas. 


GOALS 


There is obviously no simple solution to these problems. Man cannot 
be integrated in one sphere of life and remain atomized in another. 
He must be able to pass freely from the liturgy to his secular en- 
vironment and vice-versa with a minimum of re-orientation. 

A technically perfect liturgy under ideal conditions in a sacral 
milieu would be far from solving modern man’s problem if he is to 
pass from this hermetically-sealed world to his secular milieu of 
sound, soot, cement and speed. 

As in the middle ages, so too today, man has to have a single 
image. Everything must fit: the sacral and the secular, the natural 
and the supernatural. Otherwise modern man will remain a cultural 
and religious schizophrenic, a Janus looking in two opposite direc- 
tions at the same time. 

We must, on the other hand, guard against pessimism. Modern 
civilization does not necessarily sound the death-knell of liturgical 
possibilities. 

Modern man can still be sanctified, but his sanctification must 
come about in ways different than those of a pre-industrial society. 
The liturgy still remains the ordinary means whereby the Church as 
a living teacher reaches the people, all people of all climates, ages 
and lands. Pope Pius XI emphasized this point in his encyclical on 
the Kingship of Christ: 

For people are taught the truths of the faith and 
brought to appreciate them more effectively by the annual celebration 
of the sacred mysteries than by official pronouncements. For such pro- 
nouncements usually reach only the few, and, for the most part, the 
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learned ; feasts reach all the faithful. Pronouncements speak once; feasts 
speak every year, in fact forever. 


The liturgy is still the means for sanctifying modern man, but, as 
we have already seen, the liturgy can only successfully mediate be- 
tween God and man when it has the advantage of suitable socio-his- 
torical circumstances, i.e. not only the cooperation of nature but also 
of culture, man’s second nature. The Topsy-like growth of cities 
since the Renaissance has produced urban conditions unfavorable 
for the blossoming of liturgical values. 

All of which means that a liturgical revival must look to the cre- 
ation of an urban civilization which is bio-technical, where life is 
once again ruled by organic rather than mechanical rhythms. Where- 
as city planning seeks to rejuvenate the human community, the li- 
turgical movement strives to revivify the supernatural community. 

Neither city planning nor the liturgical movement can afford to 
ignore one another, for they are both working toward complemen- 
tary ends, namely the perfection and happiness of man. 

Neil P. Hurley, S.J. 


MASS WITH DEACON 


N THE “Directives” issued 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites on February 1, 1957, for the 
Restored Holy Week, we read: “Where the liturgical functions of 
Holy Week are carried out according to the simple rite, if another 
priest or at least a deacon is available, he may vest as a deacon, and 
sing the gospel when it occurs, the Passion account (the part of Christ 
being reserved for the celebrant), the Exsultet, as well as the lessons 
and ‘invitations’ such as the Flectamus genua and Levate, and also 
the Benedicamus Domino or Ite, missa est —in a word, he may 
perform all the functions of the deacon as occasion requires” (Sec- 
tion I, 3). 

Up to the present, three forms of solemn eucharistic celebration 
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were known in the liturgy: the pontifical Mass; sung Mass with the 
assistance of two ministers, deacon and subdeacon (commonly 
called high Mass); and the Missa cantata, without the assistance of 
any ministers, in which the server might read the epistle. By the 
recent regulations an intermediate form of celebration has been 
introduced into the liturgy: the celebrant is assisted by a deacon, 
who performs all the functions of a deacon and, as far as he can, 
those of the subdeacon. 

This rite, newly introduced but not new, has ample justification 
from a historical and pastoral point of view. 

1) In early times, as Fr. Jungmann points out, the Missa cantata 
celebrated by a priest with the assistance of a “clericus” +} was no 
doubt a known practice. It was probably the ordinary form of cele- 
bration in the less populous Christian communities (for example, in 
the small rural centers) over which presided not an episcopus but a 
presbyter. 

One recalls, in this connection, that St. Cyprian (d. 258) wants 
priests, when visiting the “confessors” in prison in order to celebrate 
the Eucharist, to be accompanied by deacons.” St. Ambrose (d. 398) 
tells of Pope Sixtus being addressed by the deacon St. Lawrence: 
“Whither, O holy priest, are you hurrying without your deacon?” ® 
And St. John Chrysostom (d. 407) exhorts the wealthier Christians 
to build a church on their lands and assure the maintenance of a 
priest and a deacon so as to enable their dependents to fulfil their 
religious duties.* 

Two centuries later, St. Gregory (d. 604) repeatedly mentions 
that churches not presided over by a bishop must be served by priests 
and deacons.5 About the same time St. Isidore of Seville (d. 639) 
states clearly: “A priest without a deacon has the title but not the 
functions of a priest.” ® 

*J. A. Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite, New York, 1950, I, 207 ff. 

* Epist. 4, 2 (PL, 4, 231): “Presbyteri . . . qui illic apud confessores 
offerunt, singuli cum singulis diaconis per vices alternent.” 

® De Officiis, 1, 41 (PL, 16, 84). 

* In act. apost. hom. 18, 4 sq (PG, 60, 147): “Nemo villam habeat ecclesia 
non instructam .. . ale doctorem, ale diaconum, et sacerdotalem coetum.” 

® Epist. 1, 15, 78; ll, 43; IV, 41. 

* De eccl. officiis, Il, 8, 3 (PL, 83, 789): “Presbyter sine diacono nomen 
habet, officium non habet.” 
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This hierarchical arrangement as regards worship is confirmed 
by Christian epigraphy. At Decimum, near Grottaferrata, not many 
miles from Rome, an inscription from the ancient local cemetery 
records that the Christian community that existed there (third cen- 
tury) was served by a priest, a deacon and a lector.” 

Very soon in the Roman liturgy the deacon was substituted for 
by a cleric of lesser rank. The functions proper to the deacon, such 
as the admonitions, were taken over by the celebrant, and the minor 
duties by the cleric. 

2) The “Mass with deacon” flourished again in monasteries in 
late medieval times. 

In the abbey of Bursfeld (Hanover, Germany) in the fifteenth 
century the daily conventual Mass was celebrated by a priest assisted 
by a deacon and by an acolyte.® A similar usage is known among the 
Cistercians,® the Carthusians,!° and the Benedictines of the Congre- 
gation of St. Maur." 

In all these cases the ceremonial of the deacon has remained that 
indicated by the liturgical books of Bursfeld: “The deacon .. . 
will supply likewise in every way possible for the person and func- 
tions of the subdeacon.” !* 

More in detail: 


Towards the end of the appropriate canonical hour, the celebrant, 
deacon and cleric retire to the sacristy, where they vest, each in his 
proper vestments: the celebrant takes the sacred vestments for Mass, 
the deacon the corresponding deacon’s vestments and the cleric the 
surplice. They go to the altar “one after the other”: cleric, deacon, 
celebrant. During the prayers at the foot of the altar the deacon 
remains on the left, the acolyte behind the celebrant. After the 


*F. Grossi-Gondi, Cimiteri suburbicari, in Nuovo Bull. di Arch. crist. 24-25 
(1918-19), 92. 

*R. Hombach, Geschichte und Wiederbelebung der “Missa cum diacono” 
in Liturgie und Ménchtum, 14 (1954) 62-78. Cf. Ordinarius divinorum de 
observantia Bursfeldensi (1474-75) chap. 54. 

*Usus Ordinis Cisterciensis, c. 54 (PL, 166, 1428): “Quod si minister 
diaconus fuerit, officium altaris compleat, quantum ad se et ad subdiaconum 
pertinet.” Cf. A. Dégand, “Chartreaux,” in Dict. Arch. chrét. et lit. II. 

* Ordinarium Cartusianense, ed. 1932, p. 185. 

“BE. Marténe, De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus, TV (1794) 66. 

* Caeremoniale monasticum ... Cong. Bursfeldensis, Cologne 1684, ch. 
9: “Diaconus . . . vices et ministeria subdiaconi omni meliori modo supple- 
bit.” 
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prayers at the foot of the altar the acolyte goes to the credence table. 
The deacon always remains on the left, except when the assistance 
that he has to render obliges him to move elsewhere. He chants the 
epistle, the Flectamus genua, etc., receives the priest’s blessing after 
the epistle and kisses his hand, changes the missal from one side of 
the altar to the other, and then sings the gospel with the usual cere- 
monies. At the offertory he places wine and water in the chalice, 
offers the chalice together with the celebrant, answers the Suscipiat 
at the Orate, fratres. During the preface and the Pater Noster he 
stands behind the celebrant, at other times he stands at his left, 
except when particular ceremonies require his presence on the right, 
as when he has to uncover the chalice. After the Communion he 
arranges the chalice, which he then carries to the credence table, and 
sings the Ite, Missa est. 

3) In the semi-solemn rite, now restored for Holy Week, the office 
of the deacon appears in a more marked degree as a “serving” (cf. 
Greek: diakonos). Every decorative frill has disappeared. This 
means that any nostalgic harking back to the past (if ever there has 
been such in our present springlike reflowering of the liturgy) can- 
not have even remotely influenced a restoration which springs from 
motives that are purely pastoral (I should almost say “utilitarian” ). 

It is not rare to find that in Holy Week, parish churches and others 
can command the services of a second priest (curate, the lenten 
preacher, a religious priest come to help with the confessions) or of a 
deacon. 

In the past, the strictness of the legislation which required the 
celebration of either a high Mass or a Missa cantata excluded the 
possibility, in such cases, of availing oneself of the services of a 
qualified minister. 

As a consequence, certain particularly inspiring rites (for ex- 
ample: the blessing and procession of the palms, the washing of the 
feet, the Ecce lignum, the Exsultet), in which, among other things, 
the chant has a very important part, actually lost much of their 
effectiveness. The reason for this might be the advanced age of the 
celebrant, or his lack of familiarity with the chant; moreover, be- 
cause he had to attend to everything, including the altar-servers, the 
liturgical action itself suffered. 
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The restoration of the deacon’s part as a real “service” to the 
celebrant, enables the latter to attend with greater recollection and 
more proper devotion to his priestly functions — with consequent 
advantage to the decorum and majesty of the sacred rites. 

In former times, as records show, it was not uncommon to find, 
even in small centers, collegiate and parochial churches well supplied 
with clergy,’* and hence the sacred functions could be carried out 
with considerable solemnity. Today, in most cases, all this is but a 
fond and inspiring memory. The progressive shoriage of clergy 
necessitates changes. That proposed by the recent “Directives” is 
particularly happy, based as it is on a documentation that goes back, 
albeit intermittently, to the first centuries of the Church. 

It must be honestly recognized that the “restorers” showed very 
great courage in overcoming traditional positions without delay 
when simple pastoral utility and not necessity required this step. 
How could a student of rubrics of fifty years ago have imagined a 
“Mass with deacon,” duly authorized by a modest “Directive”? This 
assures us that pastoral interest presides over, guides and gives life 
to the present liturgical reform, even when, almost unnoticeably, it 
inspires the phrasing of a new rubric, the revision, and perhaps even 
the punctuation, of a formula, the pruning or the restoring of a rite. 

Another pearl, then, has been added to the splendid jewel-studded 
crown of the Restored Holy Week. The semi-solemn rite is a 
measure of the understanding, prudence and wisdom of holy Mother 
Church. She knows how to sacrifice the non-essential so that what is 
essential may reach souls with vigor and vitality. In a full sense the 
liturgy as the voice of the Church proves itself also the voice of the 
times — for it is the voice of God. 

A. Bugnini, C.M. 


% The term archpriest has survived as a witness of such conditions. 
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A THEOLOGY OF HISTORY? 


OWADAYS 
hardly any serious topic seems to evoke such widespread interest as 
the meaning of history. Recently even Life magazine saw fit to edi- 
torialize on the subject in terms acceptable to believing Christians. 
We may see in Dawson’s astonishing appointment at Harvard a 
token that thinking men are looking for a theology of history, or at 
least some glimmer of light. 

Obviously our generation is not the first to search for meaning in 
the human venture. Periods of crisis have a way of forcing men to 
take their bearings. Confronted with the fiercest disaster he could 
imagine, Thucydides worked hard to explain past and present. No 
prize essay but a “possession forever,” his achievement pointed 
toward the future as a guide, since “the same things may be thought 
likely to happen again.” Yet the Greeks, even Thucydides, were 
trapped in their endless cycle system. If history moved at all, it was 
only in circles. 

With Origen, and more fully with St. Augustine, we move from 
dim, tentative gropings into the light and assurance of divine revela- 
tion. As his world collapsed about him Augustine pointed out that 
despite appearances history had a direction. And from his day histo- 
rians, regardless of outlook, have generally accepted the Augustinian 
thesis, all too often in a secularized form. Only extreme positivists, 
like Wright Mills in his popular Power Elite, would suggest that 
“history is merely one thing after another.” 

The social cataclysms that followed the Industrial Revolution 
engendered Marx. His whole system is a twisted Augustinianism, a 
De Civitate Hominis, with man aggressively usurping the role of 
God. Everything in Marx has an answer, neat and pat. Man must 
only take his part in the drama of history. Communism, human 
frailty notwithstanding, is the definitive Messiah. 

Forty years ago, in the post-war chaos, arose a new prophet of 
history, less committal and more acceptable than Marx. Spengler 
saw and diagnosed the decline and fall of his world, and for a genera- 
tion historians, particularly in conquered Germany, tended to be 
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Spenglerians. The second World War brought forth a spate of philos- 
ophers of history, many apocalyptic, some optimistic. 

The best publicized, at least in our country, has of course been 
the brilliant Arnold Toynbee. For a decade or so Toynbee was 
thought to have the right formula, more cheering and nuanced than 
his predecessors’, hence presumably more reliable. 

Reaction has now set in. Professional historians have long been 
impatient of any pre-conceived pattern, and while popular maga- 
zines, radio, and lately television continue to popularize the great 
writer, among historians he may be said to be in full retreat. 

The past few years have given us several qualified attempts at a 
Catholic understanding of history. Five of these have come from 
thinkers already widely respected in and outside the Church: Joseph 
Pieper, Romano Guardini, Jacques Maritain, Teilhard de Chardin, 
and Christopher Dawson. Each of these has a distinct contribution, 
and I am sure that readers of WorsHIP need not be urged to read 
them. 

The End of Time is a brief, pregnant essay by Joseph Pieper. 
While not forgetting Christ’s ultimate triumph, Pieper emphasizes 
the reign of Anti-Christ and the “catastrophic end of time in history.” 
Unlike prudence, justice, and courage, hope is to him “a virtue only 
when it is a theological virtue.” “Spero quia absurdum,” would seem 
the Christian attitude at this point. Somehow (and one feels that 
Pieper is drawing on his Catholic sense rather than concluding from 
any thesis), he does retain “as an inalienable element the affirmation 
of created reality.” He is no Barthian, nor in the school of Niebuhr 
or Loewith. 

In somewhat the same mood as Pieper, perhaps portrayed in 
more sombre colors, is Guardini’s challenging little book, The End 
of the Modern World. Guardini sees the new technological age in a 
dour and ominous light. Christian humanism in our post-modern 
world seems almost a hopeless, utopian quest ; humanism of any sort 
is next to impossible. Let me suggest that those who read Guardini 
turn to Father Norris Clarke’s penetrating article in America (April 
19, 1958) to achieve a balanced view. 

Among other eminent Catholic thinkers of our time who stress the 
eschatological element in their historical outlook are two other great 
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liturgists, Daniélou and Bouyer. At least in several of their books 
the Incarnation would seem rupture more than continuity. In the 
paschal mystery it is the cross on which our attention is lovingly 
focused. The Redemption rather than the fittingness of the Incarna- 
tion seems to them prior. 

When we turn to Maritain’s new essay on the Philosophy of His- 
tory we are oriented entirely toward the pole known as “incarna- 
tional.” Where Pieper seems reluctant to accept unaided reason, 
Maritain as always pleads its case enthusiastically. In what may be 
a direct allusion to Pieper’s title, the ardent neo-Thomist asserts that 
“never can a Christian philosopher of history install himself at the 
end of time.” We Christians “can never rest within time. As long as 
the world exists, the Christian must always search for new progress 
and new improvement . . . to foster and fulfill, better and better, in 
this world, men’s terrestrial hope in the Gospel.” 

Maritain’s book is so rich and provocative that any quotation is 
an injustice. As usual he is most stimulating when applying Christian 
principles to modern society. Our function as men on earth is to 
secure certain human ends — not of course as absolute ends, for 
there is always a due hierarchy of ends; but not simply as means 
either. Work is not a mere punishment for sin. Even before the Fall 
God commanded man to subdue the earth. 

We are here, says Maritain, to build a Christendom, “a Christian- 
inspired civilization — not simply a decorative Christian world, but 
a really and vitally Christian-inspired civilization.” 

If Pieper and Guardini may be suggested as ideal lenten reading, 
ideal for paschaltide, though unfortunately not yet available in 
English, is Urs von Balthasar’s warmly scriptural and liturgical 
Theologie der Geschichte. Christ not only rules history and gives it 
meaning, but He is Himself history. Particularly after the resurrec- 
tion, “the forty days of Christ risen belong to His earthly time as 
much as to His eternal time.” 

Time is a fundamental concept in history and liturgy, and von 
Balthasar is particularly helpful in his Christocentric development 
of its meaning. “Christ is the measure of all nearness and all dis- 
tance; He is the very analogy of being made concrete; He is the 
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absolutely unique event which is the norm of whatever is in the 
world.” 

Urs von Balthasar’s thinking reminds one of De Lubac, Mouroux, 
Malevez, Thils and other important Christian humanists. It deserves 
to be better known in America. 

Still further in the “incarnational” tendency is the newly pub- 
lished work of the late Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., which has had such 
a sensational success in France as to inspire a special sociological 
study. Teilhard has long been known among anthropologists as a 
discoverer of the Pekin man, but his writings have been relatively 
unknown except in France. Now the collected works are being made 
available under the high patronage of the Dowager Queen of Bel- 
gium and a number of eminent scholars. 

The first to appear, and already a classic in Europe, is the contro- 
versial Le Phénoméne Humain, considered the most significant scien- 
tific work in many centuries to be written by a priest. Teilhard 
insisted that the work is neither theology nor metaphysics, but strict- 
ly scientific. His absolute integrity as a scientist has helped make it 
popular even in circles as removed as possible from the Church. 

In an unpublished personal note Teilhard attributes what original- 
ity was his to having roots in two realms of life normally thought 
antagonistic: heaven and earth. He felt that after thirty years of in- 
tense effort he had achieved an interior synthesis. It was appropriate 
that he died on his favorite feast, the Resurrection. 

Teilhard’s theme is man alienated between Pascal’s two infinities, 
man bewildered by modern cosmic intimidation. Teilhard insists 
that man is not really lost in “cosmic solitudes,” but is really the 
crown of God’s creation ; “not the static center of the world, as was 
long believed, but the axis and point of evolution, which is far more 
beautiful.” Evolution is no blind darwinian force, but the constant 
creativity of God. 

The peak of it all is God’s greatest activity, Christ’s presence, “the 
principle of universal vitality.” Decades ago, even before Mersch’s 
work became known, Teilhard was pointing to the almost forgotten 
doctrine of the Mystical Body as the key to modern problems and 
the liturgical revival. 

Volume 4 of the published works is a complementary study, Le 
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Milieu Divin. Like his great friend Pierre Charles, Teilhard insisted 
that “in virtue of Creation and especially of the Incarnation, nothing 
here below is profane to one who knows how to see.” This sacra- 
mentalism is commonplace in Catholic thought today, but was fresh 
and almost radical when proposed decades ago. 

“Everything is sacred for one who can distinguish in each creature 
the parcel of being subject to Christ’s attraction,” he adds, showing 
he is no naive optimist. In later chapters Teilhard shows that “pas- 
sivities” and “diminutions” can and do prevent the full possession 
by Christ. 

Less lyrical than Teilhard and offering what may prove a more 
serene synthesis of eschatological and incarnational aspects of history 
is the work of Christopher Dawson. We are grateful to J. J. Mulloy 
for making much of it easily available in his recent anthology, 
Dynamics of World History. 

“The Christian view of history,” says Dawson in partial disagree- 
ment with Maritain, “is not a secondary element derived by philo- 
sophical reflection from the study of history. It lies at the very heart 
of Christianity and forms an integral part of the Christian faith.” For 
us there is no “philosophy of history” in the strict sense of the word. 
There is, instead, a Christian history and a Christian theology of 
history. 

This is not “merely a belief in the direction of history by divine 
providence, it is a belief in the intervention by God in the life of 
mankind by direct action at certain definite points in time and place. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation, which is the central doctrine of the 
Christian faith, is also the centre of history.” 

In his essay on “The Christian View of History” Dawson reiter- 
ates the central discovery of his life: “Christianity transfers the 
meaning of history from the outer world of historic events to the 
inner world of spiritual change, the dynamic element in history and 
a world-transforming power. . . . The essential meaning of history 
is to be found in the growth of the seed of eternity in the womb of 
time.” 

Not merely an economic animal, man is engaged in “the creation 
of a new humanity” within a “human society aware of the divine 
plan and capable of cooperating with it.” 
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Eternity has entered into time; the temporal has acquired an 
eternal significance. Incarnational we may certainly call Dawson’s 
view, yet it is no facile, simplistic thesis. His thought is too deeply 
moulded by the liturgy for him to neglect the eschatological. “To 
the Christian the world is always ending, and every historical crisis 
is, as it were, a rehearsal for the real thing.” 

Against Toynbee’s attractive relativism he reminds us that “at one 
moment of time and space there occurs an event of absolute value 
and incomparable significance for all times and all peoples.” For 
“the victory that overcomes the world is not success but faith and 
it is only the eye of faith that understands the true value of history.” 
C. J. McNaspy, S.J. 


A PROLOGUE! 


ET us then arise, since the Scripture 
stirs us up saying: “It is the time now for us to rise from sleep.” And 
our eyes being open to the deifying light, let us hear with wondering 
ears what the divine voice admonishes us, daily crying out : “Today if 
ye shall hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” 

. . . The light of grace is “deifying” — it translates and trans- 
forms: “O God, by whom the dignity of human nature was won- 
drously established and yet more wondrously restored,” as we have 
it in the Mass. 

It is not so much that we awake from sleep and see the light as 
that the light wakes us up. Once awake to the reality of the light, we 
are stirred to action. It is now that we must keep our ears open to 
the admonishing voice or we shall go to sleep again. 

To prevent the hardening of the heart which sometimes comes 
instinctively to the soul who hears God’s voice, there must be a 


* Extracts from chapter I, “The Prologue,” of Dom Hubert Van Zeller’s 
forthcoming commentary on St. Benedict’s Holy Rule, copyright 1958, Sheed 
& Ward, Inc., New York. 
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readiness to silence the voices of the world which counsel every sort 
of alternative. The soul must be deaf to the voice of the world which 
speaks through self-love. 

The world will suggest a greater caution in following up the 
impulses of grace, will cite examples of those who have come to 
grief from listening too closely to the voice of God, will preach the 
doctrine of sweet reasonableness, will talk about the virtue of not 
aspiring to spiritual heights. The world will never say openly: “Go 
on — harden your heart.” 

But sometimes it is not the insinuations of the world which make 
us harden our hearts, nor even the world’s straightforward attraction. 
More often it is simply the weariness of well-doing. We get tired of 
day-to-day perseverance in good. The commonplace forms a crust, 
and before we realize the extent of our indifference we have hard- 
ened. That is why it has to be today when you shall hear His sum- 
mons, respond at once. 

The interior life, according to St. Gregory of Nyssa, is an 
indefinitely repeated beginning. . . . 

If I am to be supple in the service of God, my response has to be 
today. If I wait till tomorrow I shall hear only yesterday’s voice. It is 
not enough that my conversion to God should rest on a memory of 
yesterday. For the response to be effective there has to be the imme- 
diate relationship. 

To rely upon the mind’s reconstruction of a grace is not to rely 
upon grace. It is to rely upon an experience, and we can all too easily 
misconstrue past experiences. The grace of the present moment is 
the only sure foundation of our continued conversion. 

We pray “Give us this day our daily bread” — neither yesterday’s 
bread nor tomorrow’s. The approach to grace must be realist, imme- 
diate, even urgent. If it is not, it will become idealized out of true 
proportion. To romanticize a vocation is a common error; it is 
possible also to romanticize the sudden impulses of grace. But the 
danger of mismanaging grace is always bound to be less if it is 
responded to without delay. 

The man who cross-questions the stirrings of his conscience, who 
seeks chapter and verse from a hundred different authorities before 
he risks an answer to the call of God, who asks advice from spiritual 
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directors in one camp and men of the world in the other — such a 
man may not be delaying through laziness but he is certainly delay- 
ing through an excessive desire for intellectual assurance. 

When the bride invites the Beloved to “get up early to the vine- 
yards [to see] if the flowers be ready to bring forth fruits, if the 
pomegranates flourish” (Cant. 7:12), she is asking to escape from 
the multiplicity of life in the valley so that her sensibilities may be 
sharper for the superior delights of the hillside. The soul must rise 
early and mount high if the fragrance of the morning is to be en- 
joyed.... 

And the Lord, seeking His own workman in the multitude of the 
people to whom He thus cries out, says again: “Who is the man that 
will have life, and desires to see good days?” And if you, hearing 
Him, answer: “I am he,” God says to you: “If. thou wilt have true 
and everlasting life, keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that they 
speak no guile. Turn from evil and do good: seek peace and pursue 
it. And when you have done these things, My eyes will be upon you 
and My ears will be open to your prayers. And before you call upon 
Me, I will say unto you: Behold, I am here.” 

. . . St. Benedict gives it as a promise of God that before we 
even call upon Him, He will tell us that He is present. 

The mystery of God’s presence is simply this, that all the time — 
before we have adverted to the fact as well as after we have acknowl- 
edged it but have been drawn away by other interests —— He is 
operating within us. 

The doctrine of the Divine Indwelling means no more and no less 
than that the Holy Trinity exists in the human soul (supposing it to 
be in the state of grace), and that the soul, dwelling already in God, 
is forever being drawn to closer union with Himself. 

So even before the soul calls upon God in prayer, God has pro- 
claimed His presence. The soul does not have to ask God to listen; 
God has been listening before it entered into the head of the soul to 
ask. God has indeed put it into the head of the soul to ask. 

This should considerably simplify our ideas about prayer. It 
means that we can dispense with any elaborate ritual which, in our 
multiplicity, we may have devised for “putting ourselves in the 
presence of God.” All we have to do is to acknowledge the fact of 
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God present. When we address ourselves to the act of praying we 
are already praying. 

We do not have to ask, with the bride in the Canticles, where He 
dwells and whether the watchmen have seen Him (Cant. 3:3). We 
can find Him within ourselves. Our very search is evidence of His 


presence. 

Search we must, but always we should know that our search is 
not the cause of His presence. Our search is merely one of the effects. 

We could not come to want Him if He had not placed Himself 
within us as the object of our desire. It is only in heaven that we 
shall know how far our desire has been fulfilled. 

There would be no desire on our part, either in this life or in 
heaven, if God had not first desired us. It is God’s continuous desire 
that awakens the responding desire in us. 

There would be no prayer, either in this world or among the 
blessed, if there were not already the prayer of the Persons in 
the Blessed Trinity. All that we can do when we pray is to echo the 
prayer of God. It is the greatest thing we can do. 

Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


TIMELY TRACT 


AN AMERICAN CATECHISM 
IN ORBIT 


N THE era of Vanguards and the mad dash for 
the moon one would hardly guess that the publication of a catechism 
would cause more than a ripple. The new French catechism pub- 
lished with strong hierarchical support had a greater impact than a 
ripple although something less than a sputnik, yet enough to bring 
the Holy Office into action and stir up a division among French 
Catholics on the teaching of catechism. 

With the emotional issues stripped from the debate it was simply 
a question of how far a catechism should go in eliminating the custo- 
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mary precise philosophical and scientific theological phraseology. 
That is the way a theologian would pose the problem. The catechist 
would ask at what point does technical terminology dry up and 
fossilize the warm and moving good tidings that our blessed Lord 
proclaimed in simple language to simple people. 

While the French Vanguard had its difficulties keeping in orbit, 
the new German catechism kept beep-beeping its way around the 
Catholic world. This prodigious undertaking was sponsored by the 
German bishops. It was eighteen years in the making and had 12,000 
suggestions incorporated into the final revision. An English transla- 
tion is now available (WorsuHIP, April 1958, pp. 305-308). 

The man who has caused the greatest stir in American catechetical 
circles in recent years significantly is not an American. He is an 
Austrian Jesuit stationed in Manila and a contributor to WORSHIP, 
Fr. Johannes Hofinger. His lectures at the summer sessions at Notre 
Dame are now published, The Art Of Teaching Christian Doctrine. 

Learning catechism can be a dull chore or a joyful experience. It 
can weigh us down with neat formulae and scientific definitions 
worked out by the professional theologians. A catechism can be a 
code of do’s, don’ts, and definitions to be memorized, or it can be a 
book of life. A catechism can be a result of throwing the Bible and 
the liturgy into a meat grinder and giving us some neatly packaged 
definitions and divisions. It is also possible for a catechism, however, 
to keep the Scriptures and the liturgy intact and to present the 
Christian mysteries as a breath-taking drama of salvation. 

It is for this integral approach that Fr. Hofinger pleads, wherein 
the Christian religion is presented “as something desirable, some- 
thing to be received with joy and experienced as joyful.” 

What has been long awaited in this country is not a translation 
of a German catechism, but the genius of American priests who 
follow the advice of Fr. Hofinger, adapting the best features of the 
German catechism while avoiding its weaknesses, and finally pro- 
ducing a distinctly American catechism that is essentially the product 
of their own experience in dealing with converts. Such a catechism is 
today a reality. 

* Life in Christ. By Rev. James Killgallon and Rev. Gerard Weber. 720 N. 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Pp. 286. Paper, $1.00. 
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Fathers James Killgallon and Gerard Weber, priests of the arch- 
diocese of Chicago, have successfully launched an American keryg- 
matic catechism into orbit. These two WorsHIP readers have long 
felt the need as parish priests for a catechism which would not only 
be intellectually stimulating to adult catechumens with some educa- 
tion but would also bring the convert to an experience of the Chris- 
tian mysteries not found in catechisms but in the Bible and the 
liturgy. A post-Tridentine, pre-St. Pius X catechism written for the 
lowest common denominator of intelligence is not a proper tool for 
initiating twentieth century educated adults into the Mystical Body. 

Fathers Killgallon and Weber since ordination, which represents a 
total of about 35 years, have dedicated themselves to developing 
apostolic lay people through Catholic Action movements. Fr. Kill- 
gallon carried on this apostolate during his tenure as professor of 
religion at Chicago’s major seminary, St. Mary of the Lake. The 
combined experiences of this team in the roles of parish priest, sem- 
inary professor and Catholic Action chaplains amounts to a balance 
that reflects itself in the simplicity, doctrinal soundness, and mission- 
ary approach of their catechism. 

Life In Christ is built around its title, using divine life as the key 
doctrine. The book is divided into five parts: Divine Life, Jesus 
Christ, the Church, the Liturgy, and Growth in the Divine Life. 
There is no subject matter in the Baltimore Catechism No. III that 
is omitted, but the resemblance stops there. 

As in the German catechism, each lesson begins with an exposi- 
tion of the subject. The questions are reserved for the end of the 
lesson which gives the learner some background for understanding 
the answers. Each lesson is followed by an explanation of some 
Catholic practice which can be started immediately. 

One of Fr. Hofinger’s principles is that active participation in the 
liturgy should accompany the study of catechism. This the Killgal- 
lon-Weber catechism urges. There are enough suggestions to stimu- 
late the catechist to develop the hints given. One must remember 
that a catechism can be orientated to the liturgy but cannot do the 
work of a Parsch or a Jungmann for the neophyte. If the book is to 
be of reasonable size, it can only orientate, not completely instruct 
in the liturgy. 
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The North American liturgical movement has long lamented its 
scriptural weakness. We are fed and in turn feed the Scriptures in 
digest or pre-digested form. The use of the Scriptures is one of the 
long suits of the Killgallon-Weber catechism. Passages from both 
New and Old Testaments are amply quoted, not to prove the enemy 
wrong again, but simply to let God speak of Himself. The section 
on Jesus Christ encourages the catechist to have the catechumen 
read the Gospels in order to learn Christ. In this section the catechism 
is distinctly ancillary to the Word itself. 

What a joy it must be to first learn of the Church from quotations 
from St. Paul and Mystici Corporis. These plus the vine and the 
branches and the sacerdotal prayer of Christ at the Last Supper are 
a few of the basic approaches of the catechism to this unity in Christ 
we call the Church. 

Under the section on the Church the catechumen is introduced to 
the lay apostolate as the normal fulfilment of his vocation. Responsi- 
bility to parish is discussed in terms of apostolic parish organization 
rather than simply the support of the parish through weekly en- 
velopes. 

While lay foreign missionaries and the Christian Family Move- 
ment are mentioned as ways of participating in the Christ-life, the 
special pleader for the lay apostolate might expect more. Our answer 
to the objection is that a catechism is not a Suhard pastoral or the 
proceedings of the World Lay Apostolic Congress. It is a primer and 
a workbook rather than simply a book to be read or a thesis to be 
proved. 

The section on growth in the divine life is concerned with the 
virtues and the commandments. Today a high school sophomore 
may read in his textbook that tea and coffee would be doubtful 
matter in conferring the sacrament of baptism. The inclusion of this 
type of minutiae shows lack of imagination on the part of the author 
and a failure to distinguish between the important and the unim- 
portant. To the contrary, in dealing with morality the Killgallon- 
Weber approach is one of idealism as well as realism. For example, 
the seventh commandment is introduced by a few words on our 
Lord’s counsel on poverty of spirit. It deals with the basic prohibi- 
tions of the commandment without telling the reader how much he 
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can steal without committing a mortal sin. The lesson ends with a 
lengthy quotation on social justice from Pius XI’s Atheistic Com- 
munism. 

Another remarkable feature of the work is its simplicity of style. 
The divine life approach will scare some priests away as something 
too advanced. This writer gave the first draft of the catechism to two 
college graduates who were to be instructed for mixed marriages. 
The straightforward, simple presentation of the full truth about our 
life in God appealed to these young men who were in no way com- 
mitted to the Church. They did not feel that they were being talked 
down to, nor was there any apology for Catholic teaching, but the 
Church was presented with a clear-cut exposition of Catholic 
doctrine, morality and practice. The authors are not trying to prove 
Protestants wrong. They are more concerned with the simple herald- 
ing of the good news. 

The Killgallon-Weber catechism was in the making for two years. 
The first draft was sent to a variety of scholars and practitioners 
around the country for comment. Since it was not initiated as a na- 
tional, hierarchically commissioned project, the authors had more 
freedom in choice and arrangement than the editors of the German 
work. 

This American catechism presents a uniform outlook without the 
shadow of compromise. It is simply not meant to please everyone. 
Within the household of orthodoxy there are many approaches to 
the Church via catechetical instruction. The Killgallon-Weber cate- 
chism would be of small use to the priest who has little patience with 
a scriptural and liturgical approach to the Christ-life for beginners. 
But in this lies its strength. It is available for those priests who wish 
to give their convert classes a scriptural, liturgical and apostolic 
pitch. The prospective convert will find less difficulty in using the 
catechism than the priest whose view of doctrine and Christian life 
is largely post-Reformational in emphasis. 

This writer had only one quarrel with the authors. Here is a 
splendid catechism in content and lay-out, a pocketbook-sized paper- 
back — but privately published. This means it will lack the national 
publicity of an established publishing house. 

The answer I was given is that the parish priest who will pass this 
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out to prospective converts whether individually or in classes will not 
charge for the catechism. Since the parish or the priests themselves 
absorb the costs, they are not inclined to purchase large quantities 
of catechisms that cost more than a dollar apiece. No publisher the 
authors contacted could produce the book for a dollar. In the face of 
this hard-bitten realism I withdrew my objection. 

, A catechism, even more than an essay type book, has to be tested. 
: Unquestionably minor revisions suggested by wide usage will be 
incorporated into the second and third editions. However, before 
{ the rectories around the country start reporting on their results, this 
writer is willing to hazard the guess that this catechism’s publication 
will prove to be a red letter day in the history of the liturgical re- 
vival in America. It is not a Mediator Dei or an Aquinas’ Summa, 
but in the category of American catechisms it may well receive a 
comparable rating. 

Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BREAD OF LIFE 


N THE sixth chapter of his 
Gospel, John provides his reader with a remarkable synthesis of 
Christ’s teaching on the sacrament of the Eucharist. This sublime 
doctrine is exposed under the form of the dialogue-discourse, which 
John considers to have been characteristic of Jesus’ public teaching 
(cf. Mark 8: 14-21); and he has carried it to perfection as a literary 
form. In the dialogue, the Jews of Capharnaum play the role of 
Jesus’ interlocutors. 
The synthetic character of this Johannine discourse can be readily 
seen Once we recognize the manner in which John has drawn upon 
the materials found in the traditions concerning Jesus’ public min- 
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istry. Several of the sayings incorporated into this instruction appear 
in the synoptic Gospels in quite different circumstances. 

Thus, for instance, the Jews’ remark, “Is not this man Jesus, Jo- 
seph’s son? do we not know his father and his mother?” (John 
6:42), is credited, by Matt. 13:55 and Luke 4:22, to Jesus’ fellow- 
townsmen upon the occasion of His revisiting Nazareth. Again, Pe- 
ter’s profession of faith in Jesus’ messiahship, which in the synoptic 
record occurs at Philippian Caesarea (Matt. 16:16; Mark 8:29; 
Luke 9:20), is employed here as the conclusion of the whole epi- 
sode (John 6:68-—69). 

Such reorganizing by our evangelist of the data of Jesus’ public 
life, furnished him by apostolic tradition, ought to cause us no sur- 
prise when we recall that the primary aim of an inspired author 
like John is to give us a deeper insight into the meaning of the sal- 
vation-history. 

Or, to put it another way, we are forced to conclude, from the 
fact that various sayings or incidents occur in our Gospels in differ- 
ing chronological or geographical or psychological settings, that such 
details were not considered by the inspired authors as forming an 
essential part of the message of salvation, which it was their main 
purpose to describe and interpret. 

Our Holy Father, Pius XII, has reminded us in his encyclical 
Divino Afflante Spiritu that the ultimate norm for interpreting the 
Bible must always be “what the author meant to say.” 

In ascertaining the evangelist’s meaning, it is particularly helpful 
to appreciate, as fully as possible, the view he takes of any given 
episode. This point has an important bearing on the two miracle-nar- 
ratives with which John introduces the discourse on the Bread of 
Life: the multiplication of the loaves, and Jesus’ walking upon the 
lake of Galilee. It is one of those very rare occasions when John uses 
episodes narrated by the synoptic evangelists. 

An examination of the way they are presented in the Fourth 
Gospel will reveal their importance, in John’s eyes, for a proper 
understanding of the eucharistic sermon which follows them. 

For, in reading the Gospels, we must constantly remember that 
the narratives recorded are not intended to be simply “play by play” 
accounts, based on eye-witness testimony, of some event. They 
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were, under divine inspiration, written down primarily for their re- 
ligious message. 

To be sure, they do go back to eye-witness accounts of what Jesus 
said and did. But they were not meant to serve as mere biblical news- 
reels. Their purpose is much loftier and more sacred: the unfold- 
ing of the New Testament salvation-history. 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE LOAVES 


For John, this episode is evidently closely connected with the mys- 
tery of the Eucharist. Indeed, it is not too much to say that John has 
seen, in Jesus’ miraculous feeding of a Galilean crowd, a kind of 
prophecy in action of the eucharistic repast of the Christian Church. 
Jesus reveals Himself in this incident as the Messias, gathering His 
followers around His table in order, by satisfying their need of food, 
to anticipate the future messianic banquet described in many of His 
parables. 

Thus in John’s account, we get the impression that the crowds 
come to Jesus, as He is seated on the mountainside, not to seek 
cures (as Matt. 14:14 implies), or to be taught (as Mark 6:34 
states), but simply and solely to be fed. 

From the first, also, we are given a hint of the relation of this 
event to the Eucharist in the time-signature, so characteristic of 
John: “the Jewish feast of the Passover was coming soon” (John 
6:4). This meal in the wilderness of Transjordan has some connec- 
tion with the paschal supper, commemorative of Israel’s exodus 
from Egypt. To some extent, it anticipates the revelation of Jesus’ 
identity as the true paschal lamb, to be made at His death on the 
third Passover of His public life. 

That the crowd, to John’s way of thinking, comes to Jesus seeking 
food is clear from Jesus’ first words upon catching sight of them: 
“Where shall we buy some loaves of bread in order that these men 
may have a meal?” (John 6:5). 

References to the eucharistic significance John has seen in the 
episode are not lacking. To describe Jesus’ actions in performing 
the miracle, John employs almost the same expressions used in Luke 
22:19 to narrate the institution of the Eucharist at the Last Supper: 
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“And taking bread, after giving thanks, he broke it and gave it to 
them saying, ‘This is my body, to be given on your behalf.’” In John 
6:11, we read: “Jesus then took the bread, and, after giving thanks, 


he gave it round to them. . . 

In contrast with the Matthean or Markan versions, John pictures 
Jesus Himself as distributing the bread to the crowd, the role of the 
disciples being omitted. And instead of “blessing” the bread (as in 
Matthew and Mark), He “gives thanks” over it (as in Luke’s insti- 
tution of the Eucharist). 

Moreover, John alone records Jesus’ command, which for him 
appears to concern only the bread, “Collect the pieces which are left 
over, lest any of them be wasted.” 

Finally, only in the Fourth Gospel do we have the sequel. “Now 
the people, seeing the sign he had performed, began to say, “This 
man is really the prophet who is to come into the world.’ So Jesus, 
knowing they would certainly come and take possession of him to 
make him a king, went back up to the mountain, this time by him- 
self.” 

In John’s narrative, this conclusion brings out the messianic sig- 
nificance of the miraculous meal, perceptible even to a crowd which 
has such a shoddy conception of the Messias. Contemporary pop- 
ular tradition connected the work of the Messias with the restora- 
tion of the manna provided by Moses. 

This messianic feature of the multiplication of the loaves prepares 
the reader for John’s characteristic view of the Eucharist as closely 
connected with the Incarnation and the earthly mission of the Son 
of God. 

This is probably the reason why, though he models his description 
of the miracle so closely on the account of the institution of the 
Eucharist, John omits the act of breaking the bread here (it is men- 
tioned by all the synoptics: cf. Matt. 14:19; Mark 6:41; Luke 
9:16), since that action would suggest a connection with Jesus’ pas- 
sion and death. 

John is, of course, not unaware of such a connection in the case 
of the Eucharist (cf. John 6:51). But he considers this sacrament 
rather as the direct result of the supreme fact on which his Gospel is 
erected: “The Word became flesh.” 
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JESUS WALKS UPON THE LAKE 


The second miracle in John’s narrative (cf. also Matt. 14:22 ff; 
Mark 6:45 ff.) is Jesus’ walking upon the waters of the lake. Once 
again we have an orientation of the event towards a central point 
in the doctrine of the Eucharist: the notion of Presence. 

John’s omissions and emphases, by comparison with the synoptic 
accounts, reveal the meaning he has seen in the episode. No mention 
is made of the difficulties which the disciples in the boat experience 
from the storm. In fact, the storm is only referred to by way of paren- 
thesis, and there is no mention of its cessation at the end of the story. 

Also omitted is the disciples’ terrified shout as they see Jesus 
walking on the water, “It is a ghost” (Matt. 14:26; Mark 6:49), a 
detail which might distract his reader’s attention from the reality of 
Jesus’ presence. 

John’s preoccupation with the idea of Presence can be seen in his 
anticipation of this miraculous presence of Jesus by the remark, 
“Now darkness had already fallen; but Jesus had not yet come near 
them” (John 6:17). 

The dénouement of the narrative also underscores the central 
idea. “They wished therefore to take him into the boat; but all at 
once the boat touched the shore towards which they were heading” 
(John 6:21). 

John thus implies that Jesus did not get into the boat, as He does 
in the Matthean and Markan accounts. The evangelist appears 
to regard such a climax as unnecessary: the disciples have already 
recognized Jesus’ presence, as John manages to suggest by remark- 
ing that they had already made the crossing successfully. 


OPENING SECTION OF JESUS’ DISCOURSE 


Next morning, the crowd is still looking for Jesus on the far side of 
the lake, where He had fed them with the loaves of bread. They 
knew He had not left with His disciples in the boat. Finally, when 
they find Him already in Capharnaum, they greet Him with the 
question which is uppermost in their minds, “Rabbi, when did you 
get here?” 

On His part, Jesus appears to ignore their question, as He had also 
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seemed to do with Nicodemus’ question, “How can a man be born 
when he has reached maturity?” (John 3:4), and with that of the 
Samaritan woman, “How can you as a Jew ask me for a drink, when 
I am a Samaritan woman?” (John 4:9), 

In reality, however, as on the two former occasions, the whole 
discourse which follows gives the profound, theological answer to 
the question. The Jews seek an explanation of Jesus’ presence in 
Capharnaum. The ultimate answer to that problem is, John knows, 
the fact of the Incarnation. They seek Him moreover (as He Him- 
self remarks) hoping to find more food. 

The real answer to such desires, as the discourse will explain, is 
the Eucharist. However, before Jesus can answer either their spoken 
question or their unspoken desire, several misunderstandings must 
be cleared up. 

“Believe me when I tell you this: you are looking for me, not 
because you have seen signs, but because you ate your fill of the 
loaves of bread” (John 6:26). 

Like all the miracles recorded in the Fourth Gospel, the multipli- 
cation of the loaves was intended essentially as “a sign.” It was not 
aimed at exciting the wonder of the crowd, or even their admiration. 
Nor was it intended to “prove” anything. 

By insisting upon its symbolic character in his narrative, John 
draws attention to the value of the miracle as testimony. Its function 
is to lead men to the deeper, Christian understanding of Jesus and 
His mission in the world. 

This “sign” in the bread is made clear to the Christian reader 
by the eucharistic interpretation in John’s narrative. In contrast 
to this insight of faith, the Capharnaum Jews have eyes for nothing 
but the bread, the material element constituting the “sign.” 

Accordingly, Jesus endeavors to help them to a deeper under- 
standing by talking to them in terms which these hard-working Gali- 
leans might be supposed to appreciate. It might be called, Jesus 
says in effect, a question of “working for a living,” if by “work” we 
understand “God’s work,” or faith “in him whom he has sent,” and 
by “living,” that “eternal life which the Son of Man will give you.” 
“Work, not for food that can spoil, but for that which keeps until 
eternal life” (John 6:27). 
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Such everyday language the Jews imagine they comprehend. Ac- 
cordingly, if Jesus bids them “work,” then they have a right to de- 
mand some “work” from Him in their turn. “Now what sign are you 
performing for us to see, in order that we can trust you? what work 
are you going to do? Our ancestors ate the manna in the desert. 
As the Scripture puts it, ‘He gave them bread from heaven to eat’” 
(John 6:30-31). 

The miracle of the manna, performed by Yahweh for His people 
during their wandering in the desert, when He had “rained food 
out of the sky” (Ex. 16:4), was a theme of perennial interest in 
Hebrew tradition. There is possibly a reference to it in the prayer 
for food, made by those returning to Judea from the Babylonian 
exile, which is preserved at the end of the prophet Micheas: 


May they pasture in Bashan and in Gilead 
as in olden times: 

As in the days when you came forth from Egypt 
make us see wonders (7:14, 15). 


References from the book of Nehemias, more or less contem- 
porary with the passage just quoted, are more explicit: 


From the sky you gave them bread 
for their hunger: 
from the rock you brought forth water 
for their thirst (9:15). 
You gave them your good Spirit 
to make them wise: 
you witheld not your manna from their mouths, 
and gave them water for their thirst (9:20). 


The Deuteronomist’s reflections on the subject are interesting: 
“So he humiliated you; he allowed you to go hungry; he fed you on 
manna, which you had not known and which your ancestors had not 
known, in order to teach you that man does not live on bread alone, 
but man lives on everything that issues from God’s mouth” (Deut. 
8:3). 

The psalmists who celebrate the miracles of Israel’s deliverance 
from Egypt do not fail to mention the miracle of the manna: 
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At their request, he brought in quails; 
and he fed them full on bread from heaven (Ps. 105:40). 


And they spoke against God saying, 
“Can God spread a table in the desert . . . 
Can he also provide us with bread, 
or secure meat for his people?” .. . 
So he issued a command to the clouds on high; 
he opened the doors of heaven: 
he made manna rain down on them for food; 
and he gave them the wheat of heaven. 
Men ate the bread of the mighty; 
he sent them food in abundance (Ps. 78:19-—25). 


As late as the first half of the century preceding the Christian era, 
Israel was still developing the potentialities of the manna theme. 
“On the contrary, you gave your people the food of angels ; tirelessly, 
you sent from heaven bread ready to eat, capable of giving every 
pleasure, suited to every taste” (Wisd. 16, 20). 

This last text is used in the office of Corpus Christi and at Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. The second-last citation is the 
one which the Jews of Capharnaum refer to; and Jesus proceeds 
to give them the correct interpretation of it: 

“Believe me when I tell you that Moses has not given you the 
bread from heaven. No; it is my Father who is giving you the genu- 
ine bread from heaven. He who comes down from heaven in order 
to give life to the world is the bread of God” (John 6:32, 33). 

With this exegesis provided by the Word incarnate who “has be- 
come our interpreter,” Israelite literature dealing with the manna 
comes to its full development. The divinely inspired interest mani- 
fested by the Old Testament authors receives an explanation: the 
real function of the manna is to provide a type of the Word become 
man, who accomplishes His mission of giving life to the world by in- 
stituting the holy Eucharist. 


THE INCARNATION AND THE EUCHARIST 


At this point in the dialogue, the Jews give the only sign of good 
will they are to manifest. “Sir, give us this bread always” (John 
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6:34). We are reminded of the Samaritan woman’s request, “Sir, 
give me that water, that I may stop being thirsty and shall not have 
to keep coming here to draw water” (John 4:15). 

These petitions illustrate a favorite viewpoint of the evangelist: 
the Christian sacraments are intended to answer man’s most funda- 
mental needs, a need half-consciously felt even by those who have 
not yet attained Christian faith. 

The ultimate cause of this is the event John has set down on the 
first page of his Gospel: “The Word became a mortal man.” The 
whole mission of the Son in our midst is “to give life to the world.” 
This fact has not only created the supernatural possibility of the 
world’s receiving the life which Christ brings. It has created the 
very desire for that life in the hearts of men. 

It is in this context that Jesus is now represented as issuing his 
invitation to humanity. “I am the bread of life: he who comes to me 
will never be hungry ; he who puts faith in me will never be thirsty” 
(John 6:35). 

In the course of His sermon, Jesus will disclose how this hunger 
and thirst is to be satisfied by the Eucharist. For the moment, He is 
content to re-echo the general offer of salvation that had been made 
in the prophetic literature. “All you who thirst, come to the waters ; 
come, even though you have no money, and drink, gratis, wine and 
milk” (Is. 55, 1). 


THE EUCHARIST AND JESUS’ MISSION 


Although He issues His appealing invitation, Jesus is quite aware 
that His audience is, in great part, without any real faith in Him. 
For that, it is necessary to “see the Son” in Jesus and so “believe 
in him” (John 6:40), to realize that He has come to carry out His 
Father’s will. “Now the will of him who sent me is that I lose nothing 
of what he has given me, but that I raise it to life on the last day” 
(John 6:39). 

Still, the very possibility of such a supernatural insight depends 
upon the Father. “No one can come to me, unless the Father, who 
sent me, attracts him; and then I on my part will raise him to life on 
the last day” (John 6:44). 
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Jesus goes on to explain this divine help given by the Father as 
an effect of the New Covenant promised long ago by the prophets: 
“And they shall all be taught by God” (John 6:45; cf. Is. 54:13). 
In this New Alliance, God’s initiative will be even more manifest 
than in that made through Moses: 

And I will give you a new heart, and 
I will put within you a new Spirit. I will remove your stony heart from 
your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. I will put my Spirit into 
you, and I will make you keep my commandments (Ez. 36:26, 27). 
. . . See, days are coming (this is Yahweh’s oracle) when I will strike 
a new alliance with the house of Israel and with the house of Juda, an 
alliance unlike that I struck with their ancestors. . . . I will put my 
law within them, I will write it upon their hearts; and I will be their God, 
and they will be my people. They will no longer need to instruct one 
another. . . . They will all know me, from the least to the greatest . . 
(Jer. 31:31-34). 


Thus the meaning of Jesus’ mission in the world becomes clear: 
to conclude God’s New Covenant with men. For this, he has “be- 
come the interpreter” of the Father to men. For this, He has come 
down as the Bread of Life, whose efficacy in contrast with the manna, 
a divine benefit connected with the Mosaic Covenant, proves the 
superiority of the New Alliance. 


I am the bread of life. 

Your ancestors ate the manna in the desert; 
but they are dead. 

This bread is he who comes down from heaven, 
in order that man may eat, 

and may not die (John 6:48-50). 


The beginning of this New Covenant, as John is well aware, dates 
from the action of Jesus at the Last Supper, when He instituted the 
Eucharist. “This is my body, to be given on your behalf. . . . This 
cup is the new covenant, sealed with my blood, to be shed on your 
behalf” (Luke 22:19, 20). 


I am the living bread 
come down from heaven. 
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He who eats this bread 

will live forever. 

Now the bread I shall give 

is my flesh for the life of the world (John 6:51). 


In his allusion to the words of institution in this passage, John 
prefers the word “flesh,” closer than “body” to the Aramaic term 
Jesus would have used. 

In so doing, John keeps explicit the connection between this sac- 
rament and the Incarnation, when “the Word became flesh.” For the 
evangelist, the Word has assumed His own “flesh and blood” in 
order to provide through it that food which assures man’s possession, 
even here below, of “eternal life” and is a pledge of man’s bodily 
resurrection at the end of time (John 6:54). In instituting the Eucha- 
rist, Jesus fulfils His mission to men. “Just as the living Father has 
sent me and I live because of the Father, so the man who eats me 
will live because of me” (John 6:57). 

Jesus has made His meaning as clear as is possible for human 
expression, and He now sums up His teaching on the Eucharist. 


This is the bread come down from heaven. 
It is not like that which our ancestors ate: 
they are dead. 
The man who eats this bread 

will live forever (John 6:58). 


THE EUCHARIST AND JESUS’ EXALTATION 


One final word remained to be said in order that this teaching of 
Jesus on the Eucharist might be complete: the effect of His ascension 
into heaven upon this sacrament. As a result of His enthronement at 
God’s right hand, the Word incarnate becomes the source of the 
Spirit. Before this event, the sacred humanity of the Son, though 
possessing the fulness of grace for itself by its union with the divinity, 
did not communicate this abundance to man. 

John will remind us that during Jesus’ mortal life, “the Spirit was 
not yet given, since Jesus was not yet glorified” (John 7:39). It is 
only to the period subsequent to Christ’s exaltation, marked by the 
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gift of the Spirit, that the words of the prologue apply: “Yes, of his 
abundance we have all received our share” (John 1:16). 

Such is the background against which Jesus’ last words on the 
subject of the Bread of Life must be understood. “The Spirit is the 
life-giver: the flesh as such is of no use” (John 6:63). This blunt 
statement provides the key to a proper understanding of the divine 
condescension by which the Son bids man eat His flesh and drink 
His blood. Apart from the operation of the Holy Spirit, human 
nature is powerless in the supernatural world of God. 

Jesus applies this principle to His revelation of the Eucharist. 
“The words I have spoken to you are spirit and life.” His promise of 
this sacrament contains the promise of the communication of the 
Spirit to men, and consequently, of “eternal life.” 

The remark contains no hint of suggestion that the discourse on 
the Bread of Life is a mere allegory, in which the realism of the 
eating of Christ’s flesh dissolves into a purely figurative exhortation 
to live by Jesus’ teaching. Thus emptied of its sacramental significa- 
tion, the sermon becomes practically meaningless. 

At the same time, the phrase “the flesh as such is of no use” is, in 
a sense, applicable even to the sacred humanity of Christ. Holy as 
that flesh was from the moment of the Incarnation, it became the 
channel of grace for the rest of humanity only when its glorification 
was completed by Jesus’ ascension into heaven. 

It is this glorified flesh and blood of the Word incarnate which 
we receive in the Eucharist, and through which is imparted the 
life-giving Spirit. The sacramental presence of the God-man effects 
in us the presence of the Spirit, who is source of that life which alone 
merits the name. 

We cannot properly grasp what is meant by the eucharistic eating 
of the flesh of Christ without keeping in mind the workings of the 
Holy Spirit, through whom, in this sacrament, Jesus’ life-giving 
mission to men is realized here below. 

David Michael Stanley, S.J. 
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GATHERING THE 
FRAGMENTS 


ENE LAURENTIN’S Queen of 
Heaven (Macmillan, 142 pp., $2.50) is one of the best short trea- 
tises on Mariology. The author, a professor at the Catholic University 
of Algiers, has written extensively on the subject. Marie, l’Eglise et 
le Sacerdoce, which appeared in 1953, gives an historical analysis of 
Mariology. The present small work is both a short history of Marian 
doctrine and a brief statement of methodology. On methodology the 
author says: “If there is logic in the divine purpose (with regard to 
Mary), it wholy transcends our logic. . . . We gain access to her 
mystery by the combination of a number of viewpoints, not by a 
linear type of reasoning” (p. 75). “If the ordaining of the life and 
high privileges of Mary seem somehow necessary, it is not a matter 
of geometrical necessity, but the kind of necessity we see in art or 
love” (p. 76). 

What is of special interest here is the brief treatment of “Mary in 
Scripture” (pp. 13-39). In twenty-six pages the author gives the 
scriptural basis of Mariology. Necessarily cursory, the exposition 
suggests rather than develops a number of theological tangents the 
reader might pursue. 

Those not acquainted with Rev. F. M. Braun’s La Mére des 
fidéles. Essai de théologie johannique (Paris, Casterman, 2nd ed. 
1953), on whom Laurentin draws heavily for the Marian doctrine 
found in St. John, will find the proposed translation of John 1:12—14 
illuminating. The translation, supported by an impressive testimony 
in the Fathers, reads: “All those who welcomed him (the Word) he 
empowered to become children of God, all those who believe in the 
name of him whose birth came, not from human stock, not from 
nature’s will or man’s, but from God. And the Word was made flesh, 
and set up his tabernacle among us.” 

The Confraternity edition renders the passage: “But to as many 
as received him he gave the power of becoming sons of God; to 
those who believe in his name: who were born not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. .. .” 
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Braun’s translation, which Laurentin adopts, has the italicized words 
refer to the birth of Christ, His virginal generation, rather than to 
the spiritual birth of those who believe in Christ, as in the Confra- 
ternity and other translations. 

The passage would have an even stronger Marian character if the 
last words, concerning the Word who “‘set up his tabernacle” among 
us, are linked up with the allusion whereby Luke (1:35) would 
have us see Mary as the new tabernacle where God established His 
dwelling. There seems to be a mutual influence here: that of John on 
Luke by an oral tradition, of Luke’s Gospel on John’s by the written 
word. 


Fr. Gustave Weigel’s perceptive though sobering appraisal of the 
ecumenical movement (A Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical 
Movement, Newman, 79 pp. $.95) points up the importance of 
Scripture studies. He does not hesitate, in the spirit of Humani Gen- 
eris, to warn against a false irenicism which neglects real dogmatic 
differences between Catholics and Protestants and finds comfort in 
the probity of good intentions. 

He mentions especially the importance of ecclesiology, a tract 
which Protestant ecumenical leaders find understandably discom- 
forting. “The idea that Christian doctrine can prescind from ecclesi- 
ology is an idle fantasy. It is always present, because ekklesia is a 
key doctrine of the New Testament, which is recognized by all as an 
authentic and normative description of Christian faith” (p. 52). 

If the theologians have the obligation of facing real differences 
honestly, there is also the task of recognizing dogmatic agreement 
in certain formulations which appear contradictory but are not. 
Many beliefs held in common are differently expressed. The question 
of faith is one. Though faith means different things to Catholics and 
Protestants, the Catholic feels no obligation to deny the character- 
istic value of Protestant faith — which we call hope and charity — 
and the Protestant does not deny the reality expressed by the Cath- 
olic term. Scriptural scholarship has played a role in clarifying 
dogmatic assumptions and ultimate differences, in penetrating form- 
ulations only apparently contradictory. The scholars have attained a 
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great degree of agreement and men from both camps openly declare 
their mutual indebtedness. 


The addresses given at the last National Convention of the Reli- 
gious Education Association are printed in the March-April issue 
of Religious Education. Abraham Joshua Heschel, professor at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary — he will be remembered by Catholics 
for his contribution to the first volume of The Bridge — had this to 
say on the sacred image of man as found in the Old Testament: 

“There are three aspects of human existence which seem to be 
basic to the Bible: 

1) Man is created in the image of God. 

2) Man is dust. 

3) Man is the object of divine concern. 

“Nothing is more alien to the spirit of Judaism than the veneration 
of images and symbols. The Third Commandment, ‘You shall not 
make yourself a graven image,’ implies the rejection not only of 
images fashioned by man, but also of ‘any likeness, of anything that 
is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
water under the earth.’ It would even be alien to the spirit of the 
Bible to assert that the world is a symbol of God. 

“And yet there is something in the world that the Bible does regard 
as a symbol of God. It is not a temple nor a tree, it is not a statue 
nor a star. The one symbol of God is man, every man. . 

“Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.’ These words 
with which the Lord addressed Adam after he sinned convey a basic 
part of the biblical understanding of man. The fact of man having 
been created ‘in the image and likeness of God’ is mentioned as a 
divine secret and uttered in a divine monologue, while the fact of 
man being dust is conveyed to man in a dialogue with man. Nowhere 
in the Bible does man, standing before God, say, ‘I am Thy image 
and likeness.’ 

“. . . Man, then, is involved in a polarity of a divine image and 
worthless dust. He is a duality of mysterious grandeur and pompous 
aridity, a vision of God and a mountain of dust. 

“. . . The idea of God as the father of man expresses not merely 
man’s creaturely dependence on God or his personal affinity to God. 
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It expresses the idea that man’s ultimate confrontation is not with 
the world but with God; not only with a divine law but with a divine 
concern; not only with His wisdom and power, but also with His 
love and care.” 


The history of the Church at prayer has been a history of clerical- 
ization. The beginning of the divine office was that of private prayer 
offered alone by each member of the Church, or, at most, with his 
immediate neighbors. Then it became public, communal prayer on 
the parochial level. Finally it became clericalized and was considered 
the exclusive duty of the clergy. 

The use of the Scriptures in the Church has been affected by this 
clericalization. Scripture readings, Fr. Jungmann notes in Public 
Worship (Liturgical Press, 258 pp., $3.50), have practically van- 
ished from divine services held for the people — that is if, by “read- 
ing,” we mean something that is intended to be understood (cf. p. 
38). In many oriental liturgies, from the time when the traditional 
liturgical language became unintelligible, at least the Scripture read- 
ings at Mass were changed to the vernacular. (It might be noted 
that in many respects the oriental liturgies, in spite of the develop- 
ments such as the ikonostasis or screen which hides the altar from 
the view of the laity, underwent less clericalization than the liturgy 
in the West, as can be seen by the attendance of the faithful at some 
of the canonical hours.) But in the Roman liturgy the readings have 
all remained in Latin. 

And in the West the non-eucharistic services held for the people 
hardly anywhere include scriptural readings. Not only has the divine 
office become clericalized, but also the use of Scripture within the 
context of worship. This might help to explain why the laity became 
Bible-shy. By a not altogether illogical process the laity came to the 
conclusion that the Bible, whether used in a liturgical service or read 
privately, was clerical domain, not to be investigated, not to be 
trespassed. 

Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


THE WORCESTER aa 
NOW the Mass 


— Love the Mass — Live for the Mass — for it is the Mass that matters” 
was the rallying cry of the Most Reverend John J. Wright, bishop of 
Worcester, to his diocesan council of Catholic men as they met on De- 
cember 1, 1957, to receive their charter as an affiliate of the National 
Council of Catholic Men and their mandate as coordinators of laymen’s 
action and interests in the diocese. 

To carry out this mandate, a four-phase program was begun to demon- 
strate “the place of the Mass in the life of the layman, the parish, the 
diocese, the Church: in the history, indeed, of all humanity.” 

Its primary phase was devoted to recruiting and training key personnel 
for the council. With the assistance of field representatives from the 
Washington office of the NCCM, the diocesan religious activities com- 
mittee conceived and planned the organization of an institute on the 
Mass. 

Accordingly, on January 12, 1958, such an institute was held on the 
campus of Assumption College in Worcester. It had two important 
objectives. Initially it was intended to provide a solid background of 
knowledge about the Mass, and secondly it was intended to teach the 
participants the fundamentals necessary to reproduce a similar institute 
on the district and parish levels. 

Attendance was limited to approximately two hundred men — the 
seven diocesan officers and chairmen, the officers and chairmen from 
each of the five districts which comprise the council, and thirty repre- 
sentatives from each district. 

Following registration the men were assigned to one of ten morning 
workshops. The leader, after presenting a fifteen-minute résumé of the 
subject matter, led a forty-five minute discussion among the twenty mem- 
bers of his group. Representatives were encouraged to participate, and 
they responded readily. 

Two workshops in this first series were devoted to “The Four Ends of 
the Mass.” Topics of discussion in the other workshops were: “His- 
torical Development of the Latin Rite Mass,” “Narrating the Sunday 
Mass,” “Promoting the Use of the Missal,” “Promoting Attendance at 
Weekday Mass,” “The Music of the Mass,” “The Mass as the Central 
Point of the Faith,” and “Starting a Discussion Club on the Mass.” A 
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special workshop on visual aids featured a large selection of films on the 
Mass. One participant was heard to say as he headed for the coffee-break, 
“I have a feeling that I never knew what the Catholic religion was all 
about.” 

At the second morning session, attended by all the delegates, the Mass 
was demonstrated and explained in English. While one priest faced the 
audience, at an altar completely equipped, and went through all the 
motions of saying Mass, another priest commented on the various parts 
of the Mass, their symbolism and historical development. 

Following lunch a second series of workshops was conducted. While 
many of these were repeat sessions of the first series, several new ones 
were included: “Vestments and Instruments of the Mass,” “Parish Pro- 
grams for Promoting the Mass,” “The Mass in the Liturgical Calendar,” 
“Organizing an Institute on the Mass,” and “The Mass and Your Fam- 
ily.” 

In mid-afternoon a third series of workshops was devoted to examina- 
tion and explanation of a new dialogue Mass card. Sufficient time was 
allowed to permit a practice session in preparation for the Mass which 
was to conclude the institute. More than 15,000 copies of this dialogue 
Mass card, published by the diocesan council of Catholic men for use 
in the parishes of the diocese, have already been distributed. 

Speaking before the start of the dialogue Mass, Bishop Wright said that 
the success of the institute showed clearly that “the men of our diocese 
are eager to know the Mass. There is nothing more important for the 
welfare of the diocese than the knowledge of and love for the Mass.” 

The dialogue Mass itself was the climax of a memorable day. Two 
hundred Catholic men, strong in their faith, recited the responses in full 
clear voice. 

That the men themselves considered the institute a success was clear 
from the comments made as they left Assumption College. It was not a 
difficult task, therefore, to begin reproducing similar institutes in the five 
districts. Commencing two weeks after the diocesan institute, they were 
scheduled on each succeeding fortnight. Here, those who had partici- 
pated as representatives in the diocesan institute set to work as workshop 
leaders and new groups of participants were admitted from affiliated 
parish and inter-parochial organizations. 

Again the emphasis of these “Mass Days” was to promote a more 
accurate knowledge of the meaning of the Mass; to encourage an ap- 
preciation of the four ends of the Mass; to promote a wider use of the 
missal; to encourage demonstration Masses at the club meetings; to pro- 
mote attendance at non-obligatory Masses through a well-planned pro- 
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gram sponsored by parish societies; to encourage intelligent personal 
participation in dialogue Masses; and to promote the use of the Mass as 
a means of celebrating family birthdays, anniversaries, and other personal 
events. 

In each district the results were profoundly gratifying. Perhaps the 
most rewarding and encouraging aspect was the hope frequently ex- 
pressed by the parish delegates that much the same program might be 
made available to the men of the parishes they represented. 

The diocesan and district institutes reached 1,200 men from all parts 
of the diocese. The impact of this unique plan is now being felt where it 
will do the most good — in the parishes. In its third phase, the DCCM 
Mass program will ultimately touch each men’s club member directly, 
and his family and associates indirectly, in 153 parishes and inter- 
parochial organizations. Some institutes are being held on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings, others over a period of months at regular or- 
ganization meetings. Large parishes are conducting their own, while in 
some cases smaller parishes are banding together to provide participants. 

In most instances, institutes held on a parish level are concerned with 
additional subjects which meet the particular needs of individual parishes. 
Such arrangements give to the “Mass Day” programs an elasticity which 
adds to their attractiveness. 

Two factors are perhaps responsible for the ease with which par- 
ticipation in the “Know the Mass” program is being broadened. Fore- 
most is the enthusiastic public relations work being done by those who 
attended the diocesan or district institutes. Secondly, the fact that the 
Bishop has made the holy Sacrifice of the Mass the central theme of the 
official sermon series for this year has proven of major assistance. 

This year’s project on the Mass will be climaxed on Sunday, November 
23, when the diocesan council of Catholic men will feature the dialogue 
Mass as the central theme of their annual convention. 

The institutes on the Mass have welded together this infant organiza- 
tion of men as no other theme could possibly have done. The response of 
thousands of laymen to the charge of their Bishop, “Love the Mass,” has 
demonstrated that it is not necessary to have fund-raising campaigns, 
smokers, or sport nights to bring together Catholic men; they can be 
brought together by an idea, a unifying concept. 

These “Mass Days” have re-emphasized the place of the holy Sacrifice 
in Catholic faith and devotional life and have provided a great apprecia- 
tion of the Mass as the central source of Catholic life. In fact, many 
pastors have commented on the noticeable change in the fervor with 
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which their men are attending Mass after having participated in these 
institutes. 

In addition, these institutes have produced other very real fruits. They 
have served to develop and give experience to lay leaders who may now 
be encouraged to turn their attention and activities to other channels of 
Catholic Action. Their enthusiastic acceptance by the men has fostered 
an interest among women’s organizations in seeking demonstration 
Masses and illustrated lectures for their meetings. And they have pro- 
vided an unexpected and important source of support to the liturgical 
movement in the United States. 

Finally, these “Mass Days” have served to show our Catholics where 
their spiritual vigor lies, and in so doing have provided them with the 
information necessary to make them more effectively apostolic in bring- 
ing a Christian witness to the shaping of events in this crucial time in the 
history of the world and of the Church. 


Robert H. Fouhy 


THE IRISH CONGRESS 
E... the start the Irish Liturgi- 


cal Congress has aimed at recommending the liturgy to priests, who 


alone attend its sessions, as an influence of proved pastoral worth. 
Though late in the field, it was conceived at an auspicious time, when 
the restored Easter was surprising and delighting many who had up to 
that time entertained narrower notions of the functions of the liturgy. 

The direction of the Congress has been in the hands of a group of 
diocesan priests who work in collaboration with the monks of Glenstal 
Abbey, where all the meetings so far have been held. It is the policy of 
the organisers that the meeting should address itself to actual conditions 
in Ireland and seek to reveal the liturgy to the clergy as a potent means 
of sanctification; that it should be in fact less a “movement” than a 
tributary feeding the broad stream of the country’s religious life. 

In the circumstances of the Church in Ireland today this policy was 
wisely conceived. It has met with a good deal of success. 

Last April 150 priests attended the two days’ sessions in Glenstal 
Abbey, the largest attendance so far. The publication of the papers in 
The Furrow' carries the message to a much wider audience, to the 


*June 1958 (Maynooth, Ireland. 40 cents). 
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clergy generally, a fact which the speakers naturally keep in mind in 
preparing their papers and which confirms their essentially pastoral 
character. ; 

For the past two years the committee, realising how important it is 
that the ideal should confront the actual, has invited the cooperation of 
clergy and religious on a wide scale in supplying information about 
present-day practice in reply to a questionnaire. The extent of the good 
will and interest shown in this has been a pleasant surprise for those en- 
gaged in the work of preparation. Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., who with 
his confreres in Glenstal has had the biggest share in the preparatory 
work, tells me that the information received this year from sisters about 
eucharistic practice in girls’ boarding schools makes a most extensive and 
valuable dossier in itself. 

I do not know if our Irish Congress is peculiar in being pegged to the 
ground by such a multiplicity of pastoral ties. We regard it here as a 
good thing. It is certain that it has done much to win the attention of 
priests throughout the country. 

This year’s theme was “The Eucharist.” Father Donal O’Connor’s 
paper “The Eucharist Our Sacrificial Food” considered the implications 
of the great eucharistic discourse of John 6. The body of Christ we re- 
ceive is sacrificial food, and the speaker pointed out this sacrificial char- 
acter in the Canon of the Mass and at Benediction. “The sacramental 
body of Christ should always remind us of His bitter passion and death 

. . the same sacrificial language is repeated by the priest immediately 
before he distributes holy Communion.” 

“Eucharistic Piety in Irish Practice” was the title of Fr. Daniel Duffy’s 
paper, one which sifted the vast amount of information the questionnaire 
brought in and showed the broad lines of our eucharistic practice today. 

This is a paper which will be closely discussed here. Some of the 
speaker’s findings may not be confined to Ireland . . . one observation 
was emphatically corroborated in the discussion which followed — that 
the most stubborn obstacle of all to frequent Communion is the “false 
association of ‘confession and Communion.’” 

But Fr. Duffy’s paper was something more than a temperature chart 
of eucharistic devotion: he had much to say by way of analysis and 
positive suggestion. His treatment of the question of the requisite disposi- 
tions, particularly for frequent Communion, was helpful. The opportuni- 
ties for frequent Communion plainly invite the laity to the practice of 
mental prayer: 

“It is but reasonable to suppose, as the Decree of 1905 indicates, that 
meditation, mental prayer, interior recollection, or whatever form the 
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devout reflection takes, will correspond to individual capacities — age, 
education, condition, circumstances. The more talented have the greater 
responsibility; but, as we may infer from the Gospel, even the single 
talent has to be accounted for. Religious belief and religious practice 
should keep pace with intellectual and cultural growth. 

“*The reason why so much piety is shallow and evanescent, why reli- 
gion so frequently fails to take hold of the mind, and to govern the con- 
duct of the stronger natures, is because the intellect has not been 
thoroughly engaged on the side of religion.’ 2 ‘If the Church is composed 
of thinking members and not of mere puppets, then each must give proof 
of a genuine earnestness. First of all, he should deepen his faith by sober 
and serious reflection, and this not to satisfy his intellectual curiosity, 
but to ‘know’ in the sense of the Gospel.’” 8 

The most effective stimulant of all, Fr. Duffy concluded, is offered in 
the confessional, where the frequent communicant instead of being 
content with the wearisome recital of peccadilloes, can be encouraged 
to seek regular spiritual direction and so enter more deeply into the 
mystery of Communion. 

In his paper on “The Graces of Communion Studied in the Post- 
communions” Dom Placid Murray examined the literary form and doc- 
trinal content of these wonderful, but so little known, prayers. This was 
a paper of mature scholarship, composed with distinction. 

Following the practice initiated last year of having a leading continen- 
tal liturgical scholar read one of the papers, the organisers were fortu- 
nate in securing Fr. Herman Schmidt, the Dutch Jesuit who is professor 
of liturgy at the Gregorian University in Rome, to read a paper on “The 
Structure of the Mass in the New Holy Week Ordo,” a subject in which 
he enjoys peculiar competence as the author of the monumental Hebdo- 
mada Sancta. 

It was a new and delightful experience for his listeners to be taken 
over the Ordo of Holy Week and shown the theological reasons that 
shaped the new rubrics. Holy Thursday and Corpus Christi; community 
Mass or parish Masses on Holy Thursday; holy Communion outside of 
Mass; why holy Communion on Good Friday —on such matters Fr. 
Schmidt explained the reasons behind the change. 

“Holy Week,” he concluded, “is not built up according to the rules of 
a closely-reasoned syllogism, but according to the laws and surprises of 
effervescent life. Dogmatic and liturgical strictness of conception and 
structure arranges the manifold building-stones and ornaments into a 


* Bishop Vaughan, Letter to the Clergy. 
* Philips, The Role of the Laity in the Church, p. 27. 
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single work of art, with strict lines and true in all details. But still every- 
thing retains its sparkling spirit, many-colored, surprising. The Eucharist 
of Holy Week has become a synthesis of all its rules and possibilities, so 
that we see: truly, the Eucharist is Life.” 

An open forum provided the opportunity all congressists desire for 
the airing of views and the answering of questions by a panel of experts. 
Here Fr. Schmidt particularly gave much pleasure by the clarity and 
frankness of his replies. 

One remark of his deserves to be acknowledged as the saying of the 
year. Discussing the possibility of communicating the faithful with 
hosts consecrated at each Mass, which is the Holy Father’s wish, he told 
his Irish friends: “You think too much of the difficulties and not enough 
of the possibilities.” His audience felt at once that it was a remark with 
wider relevance than to the context which prompted it. 

How fine it was at such a feast of eucharistic doctrine to hear Irish 
monks sing again the heavenly hymn of Secundinus, which Kenney has 
called “perhaps the best known of the early Irish hymns”: ¢ 


Sancti Venite 
Corpus Christi Sumite 
Sanctum bibentes 
Quo redempti sanguinem.5 
J.G. McGarry 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


O shall this day to us become / A day 
of never-ending joy, / A sacred day, well worth our praise / A day whose 
brightness ne’er shall fade” (Last stanza of chrismal hymn of Holy 
Thursday ). 


* Sources for the Early History of Ireland, p. 262. “It is a Communion 
hymn, noteworthy for the unequivocal character of its eucharistic doctrine, 
and for its—to barbarian ears — grace and vigour.” The Leabhar Breac 
says it was sung by angels at the church of Secundinus when St. Patrick visited 
him, “wherefore from that time forward this hymn is sung in Ireland when 
one goes to Christ’s Body.” 

5 Come forward, saints, / Receive Christ’s body, / Drink the sacred blood / 
By which you were redeemed. 

? Contributions to this column are invited. A years’ subscription to WoRSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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“This day” was a day in spring wherein nearly four hundred, inter- 
mediate grade school children and forty adults, were confirmed. The 
confirmants knew it was a day “well worth our praise” because of 
thorough preparation, including a day of retreat shortly before the 
event. Could the entire parish make it a day of praise? 

We planned for this by simple long-range design. The September open- 
ing-of-school letter to the home told the parents which classes would 
be confirmed and asked home cooperation. We promised teacher sup- 
port to the parents’ effort to arouse the desire for this sacrament, to pray 
for the right disposition during family prayer, to help in the study of the 
doctrine, the truths every mature Christian should know and live by. 

Several Sunday sermons taught the congregation that confirmation was 
a complement of baptism: that while baptism is for personal sanctifica- 
tion, confirmation is for social sanctification ; that the confirmation class 
would bring four hundred more witnesses of Christ to the parish, to the 
whole world. The parish heard that the purpose of this and of all the 
other sacraments is to worship God in a greater way, to make it possible 
for this parish to give God what He should receive. The parish publicly 
prayed for all who were to be anointed with chrism, “that creature rich 
in unction . . . and the power of the Holy Spirit through the grace of 
Christ from whose sacred name it receives the name of chrism by which 
priests, kings, prophets and martyrs have been anointed” (Preface of 
Chrism Mass). 

Ten days before confirmation day all who were at the school children’s 
Mass heard them pray the hymn of Terce wherein the second verse 
asks: 

Let fiesh and heart and lips and mind 
Sound forth our witness to mankind. 
And love light up our mortal frame 
Till others catch the living flame. 


The letter to the parents containing details of time, meeting place, 
and proper apparel held an underlined last sentence: Pray the prayers 
and sing the hymns with the confirmation class. 

Five minutes before the entrance of the bishop the assistant priest 
briefly explained that since the confirmation class was to receive the 
Holy Spirit to become a witness of Christ to the world, it was fitting that 
the head of the Christian community, the bishop, confer this sacred sign. 
He asked them to welcome him with song, to follow the leaflet program 
they received from the ushers, to sing and to pray with the confirmants. 
The leaflet, inexpensively but attractively printed, contained the full rite 
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of confirmation with directions for the congregation. The word, “All,” 
put in the margin of the hymns and the responses, directed the people’s 
participation. The children had earlier learned the responses in one 
short practice. 

These simple preparations bore fruit. The answer to the prayer, “Send 
forth upon them Thy seven-fold Spirit, the Holy Paraclete from heaven,” 
filled the church with a fervent “Amen.” All the responses and every 
Amen said: “This is what the Spirit works in our children. Be it so!” 

If one can say that the unction of the Holy Spirit can be felt, then it 
was felt that night. Everyone, children, parents and friends, said it was 
a holy experience; it was having vital part in the coming of new life. 

So with no extra time spent but with simple preparation of doctrine 
taught with meaning, of information to parents, and of encouragement 
to participate vocally the parish knew again the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. The song of holy chrism was realized. Confirmation day had be- 
come a sacred day well worth our praise. 

A good thing is diffusive. The bishop was pleased and said so. Visiting 
priests decided to do as they had seen and heard this done with the result 
that a number of parishes have since had parish participation in the 
sacrament of confirmation. 


LITURGICAL ee 
UR Authors: — Rev. Neil P. 


Hurley, S.J., now doing postgraduate work at Innsbruck University, 
Austria, taught political science at Fordham University before joining 
the Jesuit Order. — Rev A. Bugnini, C.M.., is the editor of Ephemerides 
Liturgicae, a consultor of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and teacher 
of liturgy at the Urban College of Propaganda. — Rev. Clement McNas- 
py, S.J., teaches history of culture at the Jesuit scholasticate of St. 
Charles College, Grand Coteau, La.; he did special work under Chris- 
topher Dawson at Oxford. — Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B., author by 
now of a whole shelf of popular spiritual books, is a monk of Downside 
Abbey, England. — Rev. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A., lecturer, teacher (at 
St. Thomas High School, Rockford, Ill.), and author of You Are Not 
Your Own, is at present engaged on a second book on the apostolate. 
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— Rev. David Michael Stanley, S.J., teaches Scripture at the Jesuit Sem- 
inary, Toronto. — Mr. Robert H. Fouhy is the public relations chairman 
of the diocesan council of Catholic men, Worcester, Mass. — Rev. J. B. 
McGarry of Maynooth in Ireland is the editor of The Furrow (a pastoral 
monthly periodical which we warmly recommend to all our priest read- 
ers). — Rev. Frederick R. McManus, author of Rites of Holy Week, 
is on the canon law faculty of the Catholic University of America. 


Our Cover Design: — Psalm 41, “As the hart pants for the running 
waters, so my soul longs for Thee . . . ,” is given a Christian baptismal 
interpretation by its use as the processional song to the baptistery on 
Easter Night. The stag drinking from a spring has also appropriately 
been a common decorative motif of baptisteries from earliest times. Fr. 
Daniélou in Bible and Liturgy, quoting Fr. Puech’s study “On the Sym- 
bolism of the Stag and the Serpent,” adds: “In some baptisteries, it has 
been noted that the deer have serpents in their mouths, because it was a 
tradition of ancient science that deer could eat snakes, and that to do so 
made them thirsty. . . . The representation of the deer which, having 
eaten the serpent [having vanquished Satan], quenches its thirst at the 
waters of paradise, summarized for catechumens all the stages of their 
baptismal initiation” (pp. 36f.). 


A most hearty welcome to the NCWC feature, “Living with Christ,” 
the weekly column on the liturgy by Rev. Frank Syrianey. One of the 
most glaring weaknesses of the American liturgical apostolate has un- 
doubtedly been in the field of communications — or, which amounts to 
the same thing in practice, of public relations. We have our magazines, 
which reach a limited audience; our national Liturgical Week, which is 
in the news (if the local diocesan paper decides to carry it) for a few 
weeks at most; an occasional talk or series of talks over the radio; a few 
local TV programs featuring a commented Mass, an ordination or some 
other special rite; and a growing volume of books and pamphlets. But 
no systematic effort has been made to take advantage of the NCWC news 
service which reaches regularly into millions of homes. 

Father Syrianey’s weekly write-ups stress basic concepts; he shows 
what a knowledge, love and use of the liturgy can effect in daily Chris- 
tian life. Eleven years as associate editor of the Register system of news- 
papers gave him the journalist’s ability to write readably and clearly, and 
to interest the modern audience. Since 1954 he has been pastor of a 
new suburban parish in Aurora, just outside of Denver; his success 
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there, in developing a community spirit of worship and work, lends the 
authority of experience to his suggestions. An enthusiastic report by one 
of his parishioners appeared in the July 1956 issue of St. Joseph Maga- 
zine under the title: “Catholic Life in the Suburbs: It’s Wonderful!” 

His column has been running since mid-April, and the succeeding 
months have abundantly proved its genuine worth. If your own diocesan 
paper doesn’t carry it, some letters to the editor expressing interest might 
help in making this long-needed liturgical propaganda reach the audi- 
ence it deserves. 


How much has the Motu proprio, “Holy Communion” of March 
1957, which changed eucharistic fasting to the 3-and-1 rule, effected 
frequency of reception? A headline in an Eastern diocesan paper in 
June 1957 read: “Communions Double Due to Relaxed Regulations.” 
The increase of holy Communions in downtown churches has been espe- 
cially noticeable: some write-ups speak of quadrupled numbers. Schools 
that introduced 11:15 or 11:30 Masses report a far greater proportion 
of pupils now receiving the Sacrament. Evening Masses, too, make more 
frequent reception possible. To some extent therefore the Holy Father’s 
hopes have no doubt been realized. But is more definite data possible? 

We appealed to what we thought the best source of information: 
religious communities that make altar breads, in the East, Midwest, and 
West. Of eleven of whom we inquired, eight were able to furnish the 


figures requested: for May 1956, 1957, 1958; for June 1956, 1957, 
1958. Several of them spontaneously offered the figures for Lent 1956, 
1957, 1958 as well. We chose the months of May and June, in order to 
have some estimate also of the relative decrease of reception during 
vacation time. To arrive at fair comparisons, we asked moreover that as 
far as possible the 1957 and 1958 figures be computed on the basis of 
the same parishes that were supplied in 1956. Here are the results: 


May 1956: 4,066,353 
May 1957: 4,275,032 (an increase over 1956 of 5%) 
May 1958: 4,672,639 (an increase over 1956 of 15%) 


June 1956: 3,246,090 
June 1957: 3,749,787 (an increase over 1956 of 15.5%) 
June 1958: 4,216,627 (an increase over 1956 of 30% ) 


Lent 1956: 4,702,547 
Lent 1957: 5,701,800 (an increase over 1956 of 21.3% ) 
Lent 1958: 6,357,824 (an increase over 1956 of 34.5% ) 
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Obviously this was no more than a spot-check. Because of the geo- 
graphical distribution, however, and the comparatively large numbers 
involved — even if these comprise only a fraction of the totals for the 
entire U.S.— it probably gives a fairly representative picture of the 
whole. The annual increase of Catholics would not perceptibly change 
the percentages. 

What do the figures tell us? The substantially higher numbers for 1958 
make clear that such a major change as that of the eucharistic fast carries 
over into normal practice only gradually: May 1957, for instance, was 
too close to March, when the legislation was announced, to bring about 
much alteration in regular year-round habits. Lent is special, and our 
people generously availed themselves of the new opportunities. Though 
there is the expected decrease during the vacation month of June, per- 
centagewise it is noticeably less since the issuance of the decree; how- 
ever this can be explained in terms of vacation habits, the fact remains 
gratifying. 

Perhaps the chief impression of the figures is that they do not come up 
to the optimistic headlines. It is possible that we expected too much. 
Assisting at various city parishes on Sunday mornings, and seeing bench 
after bench empty and come up to receive holy Communion, one some- 
times wonders whether one could reasonably hope for a major improve- 
ment. At the late Masses, the case is otherwise. Improvement there was 
needed, and when consistently urged by the clergy, has been marked 
since the new legislation. In rural parishes, with heavy chores to be done 
in the early morning, Communion was always at the cost of sacrifice. 
Now since early breakfast is possible, the late Mass finds growing num- 
bers of communicants nearly everywhere. Daily holy Communion by 
city workers and professional people also multiplied wonderfully; it is 
an edifying experience to see the many hundreds taking advantage of 
the new laws at such a downtown church as St. Peter’s in Chicago. Night 
workers, too, can now be daily communicants. Add the large additional 
numbers due to evening Masses on First Fridays, holy days of obligation, 
etc., and, less universally as yet, to the late forenoon hours of school 
Masses, and the general pattern comes clear. Our figures show an over- 
all increase of at least one-fifth in two years time, and the percentage is 
undoubtedly steadily rising. It is cause for rejoicing — and for gratitude 
to our vicar of the Good Shepherd in Rome. 


So much for statistics. But the Council of Trent, enshrining herein all 
of tradition based on the clear teaching of Scripture, in its opening 
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remarks about the holy Eucharist states that “Our Savior left (It) in His 
Church as a symbol of that unity and charity with which He wished all 
Christians to be mutually bound and united.” And in treating about “The 
Use of This Admirable Sacrament,” it says first of all: “The holy coun- 
cil with paternal affection admonishes, exhorts, prays and beseeches 
through the bowels of the mercy of our God, that each and all who 
bear the name of Christian will now at last agree and be of one mind 
in this sign of unity, in this bond of charity, in this symbol of concord” 
(Session XIII). 

Pastoral-liturgical work has only begun with the increase of Com- 
munions; unless the latter finds expression in a corresponding growth 
of fraternal charity and the spirit of Christian fellowship,’ cui bono? 
As in every sacrament, God’s gift becomes the Christian’s personal 
obligation. 

If Communions have increased by one-fifth wouldn’t it rejoice the 
heart of our Holy Father to know that, in these days of wars and rumors 
of wars, and of the inhumanity of man to man, there has been a notice- 
able increase among his children of both spirit and acts of peace and 
love? St. Justin, after giving us the first non-Scriptural description of the 
Eucharist recorded in history, adds: “But we, after these things (baptism 
and celebration of the Eucharist) henceforth always remind one another 
of them; and those of us who have the means, assist all who are in want; 
and we are always together; and in all our oblations we bless the Maker 
of all things” (First Apology, 67). Almost a perfect post-Communion 
prayer. 


As a service to pastors and people in choosing among the multiple 
missals now on the market, the editors of Ave Maria magazine are offer- 
ing gratis a reprint of an article, “Which Missal Is Best for You?” which 
originally appeared in that magazine. It lists the mechanical features of 
sixteen editions of the daily missal and ten Sunday missals, tells what 
translation of Scripture is used, how much Latin, what additional 
prayers, and adds a very brief summary evaluation. Requests for copies 
should be addressed to: Pamphlet Department, Ave Maria Press, Notre 

* Quite incidentally, it is a phenomenon worth noting that we have allowed 
certain key words of Scripture pertinent to the Christian life, such as fellow- 
ship, witnessing, prophet and prophetic, predestination, worship, etc., which 
have no convincing synonyms in English, to be practically preopted by our 
separated brethren because of unacceptable interpretations they have histori- 
cally attached to them — to our consequent loss. When Orate Fratres changed 


its name to Worship some eight years ago, the only objection voiced, by 
several, was that “worship” had such a “Protestant ring” to it! 
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Dame, Indiana; please include postage, which for a bulk bundle of 100 
amounts to fifty cents. 


How to measure the growth of the liturgical movement in the U.S.? 
Perhaps as good an index as any of growth in depth, and certainly an 
encouraging omen for the soundness of that growth, is the number of 
those seriously studying the liturgy. The Notre Dame liturgical summer 
school this year had 214 on its roster — priests, seminarians, religious, 
laity; that held at St. John’s College of Cleveland, nearly a hundred. 
Other liturgical courses and institutes likewise report increases. The 
interest is there and needs only to be tapped; but properly equipped 
teachers are still in short demand. 


Father Bugnini in his article in the present issue reminds us that 
“pastoral interest presides over present liturgical reform, even when, 
almost unnoticeably, it inspires the phrasing of a rubric. . . .” This was 
illustrated in multiple ways in the Holy Week reform. The new Ordo 
is important not only for the more striking changes in rite and time- 
schedule that have made of these days an inspiring religious experience 
wherever the intentions of the Holy See have been faithfully imple- 
mented by pastoral efforts. Its seemingly minor revisions, too, have in 
many instances significant implications for the future which perhaps 
were largely not adverted to: e.g., the omission of the prayers at the foot 
of the altar and of the last gospel; the pause after the Flectamus genua; 
the change of terminology to “antiphona ad introitum .. . ad offer- 
torium . . . ad communionem” ; the entrance procession “through the 
church” ; the congregation joining the priest in reciting the Pater noster 
on Good Friday; the directive for the celebrant to be seated and to 
listen to the reading of the lessons during the Vigil; the rubric which 
orders the preliminary rites to take place “in choro” rather than at the 
altar; the restoration of meaningfulness to the “Hours” of the divine 
office by the omission of Compline and Matins on Easter Saturday night, 
etc. 

Most significant of all, however, among the “minor” changes of Holy 
Week was the partial return to the principle of “distribution of roles” in 
the eucharistic Sacrifice, by the suppression of certain duplications. No 
longer in a solemn service does the celebrant have to recite the epistle 
or gospel quietly at the altar, as if he didn’t trust his subdeacon and dea- 
son to perform properly that for which they were ordained. The essential 
of this important principle as applied to the role of the laity has of course 
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been maintained in the short responses; this fact the new Holy Week 
has underscored by making them obligatory. And quite recently, the 
sacred Congregation of Rites has re-affirmed the principle in the excep- 
tional case of a priest with poor eyesight or in poor health who has the 
privilege of celebrating daily the votive Mass of the Blessed Virgin or 
the Requiem Mass: the celebrant does not have to recite the sequence 
Dies Irae; when the rubrics call for the latter, it suffices that the choir 
sing it (Instruction of December 15, 1957). The extension of the “distri- 
bution of roles” to its logical compass, assigning once again to the con- 
gregation the Gloria, Creed, and the other ordinary parts which history 
(and St. Pius X) tell us belong to them, would prove a giant step towards 
a normal and functioning framework of community worship. The new 
Holy Week lends probability to the hope of its achievement in the pro- 
jected reform of the missal. 


Cardinal Costantini’s statement to the International Congress of 
Sacred Music in Paris last year, that in the case of ancient civilizations 
like China, India and Japan it is illogical or even dangerous to bring 
occidental music into the liturgy, was given wide publicity at the time. 
The summer issue of The Catholic Choirmaster carries the entire letter, 
which deserves thoughtful reading. We herewith quote some of the chief 
paragraphs: 

“It is true that by setting aside art of foreign origin and supporting a 
revival of the local spirit, missionary art is striking out in new directions. 
The problem of a native Christian art is closely connected to that of 
native liturgical music. 

“Since our Holy Father Pius XII defined art as ‘the noble handmaid 
of the liturgy’ (in Mediator Dei), we might call music its older sister. 

“In fact, if art lends itself to liturgy as an outer garment, then music 
and song are its breath and voice. 

“The omnia omnibus (all things to all men) of St. Paul (1 Cor. 9:22) 
has an astonishing answer in the words of the Holy Father, who already 
in his first encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, of October 29, 1939, tells us 
that respect for the spirit of native inhabitants is the polar star by which 
missionaries on their apostolic journey forward must fix their course. 

“In his speech to the representatives of the Pontifical Societies for the 
Propagation of the Faith, His Holiness said on June 28, 1944: ‘The 
missionary is the apostle of Jesus Christ. It is not his mission to trans- 
plant a markedly European civilization to mission lands which can some- 
times boast of a more ancient culture, but rather to make them ready 
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and capable of welcoming and assimilating those Christian ways of life 
and those customs which are naturally in harmony with all healthy 
civilizations and to confer upon them the full capacity and strength to 
assure and guarantee human dignity and happiness. The Catholic natives 
must become truly members of God’s family and citizens of His kingdom 
(cf. Ephes. 2:19) without ever ceasing to be at the same time citizens of 
their native countries.’ 

“It is from this that the great principle comes which holds that just 
as we seek to Christianize the art of native peoples, so we must also study 
their music and incorporate their melodies into liturgical music. 

“This does not seem to be a difficult problem, especially if one realizes 
that several peoples of mission countries have modes and melodies that 
are very similar to Gregorian chant. . . .” 

His Eminence, who is Chancellor of the Holy Roman Church and 
member of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, after illustrating how the 
Chinese language and music are highly suitable for liturgical use, 
continues: 

“It therefore seems evident to me that when bringing Christ to these 
distant peoples it is not necessary, in fact it is illogical or even dangerous, 
to bring occidental music into the liturgy. 

“The tradition of sacred music in the Orient is older than occidental 
music and is of a different character. It is agreed that their austere 
tradition should not be denationalized, but accepted and Christian- 
weds. 

“In his encyclical Evangelii Praecones [calling for greater missionary 
effort], His Holiness Pope Pius XII said: ‘One should not proceed by 
deforestation, but by grafting.’ . . . 

“The Redeemer was born in poverty, but art was not lacking in the 
stable of Bethlehem. I refer to the gifts of the Magi and the singing of 
the angels. 

“For two thousand years this song has sounded across the whole 
world, expressed in the languages and rhythms of different peoples.” 


Shortly before the arrival of this particular issue of the Choirmaster, 
we received a letter from a priest-reader of WorRsHIP, which bears upon 
the same theme but pleads the case of “the Occident”: 

“Your introduction to the February issue of Worsuip (devoted to 
contemporary art and architecture), referring to the Pope’s comments 
on sacred music, again aroused that chain reaction in my mind which 
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never fails to end up in agnosticism in regard to the state of sacred music 
in the Church today. No one could agree more with the articles on 
sacred art than I; yet I’m always left with the fear that we will succeed 
in providing a suitable area for performing worship and then find that 
we have not given a satisfactory mode of expression to the people of 
God within the walls of the sacred edifice. 

“We speak of contemporary expression in the visual arts as aiding 
the modern man in worshiping his Creator; but many of the same advo- 
cates would hobble us with the 11th century distortion of 7th century 
chant. Be it 7th or 11th, the problem is whether it can be a suitable vocal 
vehicle of a 20th century steam fitter. Trained and quasi-skilled in the 
chant as I am, and probably because I am, I am completely skeptical as 
to the advisability of putting it forth as the ideal expression for 20th 
century worship. 

“The arguments used in your February issue are essentially applicable 
to all sacred art, visual or audial. Who would dare, however, to devote 
an issue of any magazine to an appeal for contemporary expression in 
sacred music? 

“In the Church, art and music are meant to be as much one as Bible 
and liturgy; yet somewhere along the line there has come about a divid- 
ing of the ways. The Pope, as witness your introduction, still talks of 
them in the same breath; many liturgists continue to relate them; so it 
leaves us with the artists and musicians themselves. The cultural lag 
seems to be definitely with the musicians. Gelineau and Gregory Murray 
and others have taken some steps; but, tell me, what do most of your 
chant purists from famous monasteries know of parochial needs? The 
majority of God’s people are still in parishes. 

“I sat for twenty minutes here at the University Chapel on the first 
Sunday of Lent while a self-styled ‘liturgical’ choir director insisted on 
dragging his undergraduate schola through the whole of the tract, note 
for note. I myself have sinned by spending three weeks getting a semi- 
select group of college students, who had had at least two years of chant 
theory and more of practice, to sing an introit and communion-verse in 
something approaching an acceptable manner. It isn’t right; it isn’t 
natural; and it isn’t pastoral. But where are ten musicians or liturgists 
to be found who are willing to rest their reputations on an appeal for 
contemporary music? 

“Any medievalist from California to Cambridge will tell you that 
Solesmes has some of the best medieval research men in the field today; 
but just because I might be able to tell you the proper way to run an 
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episcopal curia in the 9th century doesn’t mean that the way Cardinal 
Spellman runs his is wrong.” 


We print the letter (which was not intended for publication) because 
it voices a problem which is real, and sooner or later we must grapple 
with it. Cardinal Costantini neatly divides the cultures of Orient and 
Occident. Because he speaks with the voice of authority — and perhaps 
because the Orient is far enough away for most of us, so that we readily 
go along with the opinion of experts concerning it— we accept his 
argument, and even feel vicariously magnanimous. But is “the Occident” 
a univocal term in this case? Ask the pastor of an American parish who 
has conscientiously tried to get his people to sing a simple chant Mass, 
and succeeded. Do the majority of his people feel at home with it, after 
one, two or more years? The phenomenon of hundreds of thousands of 
our school children singing chant, and refusing to open their mouths 
after graduation, seeks adequate explanation. We know of a college in 
which the students sing several of the easier chant masses, are frequently 
exposed to an expertly trained Gregorian schola, and for the most part 
are honestly convinced that chant is the model of sung prayer; yet 
listening to them sing the Sunday Mass, and hymns (or Gelineau psalms) 
at dialogue Mass or other occasions, one is forced to draw unwelcome 
conclusions. Is it possible that our civilization is even farther removed 
from “the tradition of the Occident” in the field of music than are the 


peoples of mission countries who have native “modes and melodies that 
are very similar to Gregorian chant”? And if so—? The encyclical 
Musicae Sacrae has advanced the argument considerably, by urging good 
hymns at low Mass, corresponding to the action of the Mass. How much 
further should or may we look? . 


RESPONSES 


COMMUNION SONG 

1) The Communion antiphon and psalms are sung during the distribu- 
tion of Communion at the Holy Thursday evening Mass. May this be 
done at other Masses of the year? 2) If the members of the choir or 
schola stop singing the antiphon in order to go to receive holy Com- 
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munion, is it necessary to repeat the antiphon after the distribution of 
Communion has been completed (Liber Usualis, p. xvi)? 3) Please ex- 
plain how to solve the conflict between singing during the Communion 
procession and the private preparation and thanksgiving for Communion. 

1) Yes, it is always permitted and suitable to sing the Communion 
antiphon (and psalm or psalms) during the distribution of holy Com- 
munion at chanted Mass, solemn or sung, throughout the year. No per- 
mission is needed for this; the direction for Holy Thursday is less an 
innovation than a correction of a misunderstanding. In fact it is the 
other, and more common, arrangement — postponing the Communion 
antiphon until after Communion — which is out of keeping with the 
sense of holy Mass. 

That this is correct is evident from the words of the Roman Missal, 
after the mention of Communion of the faithful at solemn Mass: “Mean- 
while there is chanted by the choir the antiphon which is called the Com- 
munio” (Ritus servandus, X, 9). More important, this conforms to the 
very meaning of the antiphon, which belongs in the Mass as an accom- 
paniment to the procession of the faithful to the altar. The Communion 
antiphon, together with its psalm — once regularly, now optionally — is 
literally the sacred song on the lips of God’s people as they approach the 
Lord’s table and return refreshed to their places. 

The proper time to begin the Communion antiphon is as soon as the 
celebrant of Mass has completed the threefold Domine, non sum dignus 
before the people’s Communion; these words, together with the Con- 
fiteor and absolution before them, are said aloud in a public way. (If 
holy Communion is not distributed to the faithful, the antiphon should 
be chanted after the celebrant receives the Precious Blood.) 

There is of course no requirement that psalms or psalm verses be 
added to the Communion antiphon, according to the ancient practice 
at Mass. If, however, it is permissible to sing hymns and motets during 
this time, it is certainly more suitable to chant the psalm verses which 
actually pertain to the Communion procession. The appropriate psalm 
to be used will often enough be evident from the Mass formulary itself: 
the psalm from which the antiphon is derived, the psalm indicated in 
the introit text, or the psalm next in numerical sequence on the lenten 
weekdays when the usual antiphon has been replaced. Since the matter 
is not precisely regulated, other psalms may be substituted; psalm 33 is 
sometimes recommended and has a venerable tradition for its use at 
Communion. 

Two ways of singing the antiphon and psalm may be mentioned. The 
antiphon may be sung, followed by an entire (brief) psalm with Gloria 
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Patri . . .; then the antiphon is repeated, another psalm added, anti- 
phon, psalm, antiphon, etc. This is the method recommended in the Holy 
Week Order and is obviously suited for Masses when large numbers 
receive Communion. Or the antiphon may be sung alternately with the 
verses of the proper psalm: antiphon, psalm verse, antiphon, psalm 
verse, antiphon, etc. The number of verses and repetitions of the antiphon 
will depend on the length of the Communion rite; the singing may con- 
tinue until the celebrant is ready to conclude with the postcommunion 
prayer. It is obviously better if the entire congregation or community is 
able to sing the antiphon or part of it as a refrain. All the singing must be 
in the Latin language at solemn and sung Masses, apart from special 
concessions such as those made to Germany and Austria. 

2) No, the Communion antiphon need not be repeated after the 
completion of the distribution of holy Communion, if it has already been 
sung during the people’s Communion. Circumstances differ greatly; in 
an ideal situation, with a well-trained congregation and schola, it would 
be possible to keep up the singing of antiphon (and psalm, as described 
above) throughout Communion, while going to and from the altar. 

The rubric of the Liber Usualis (derived from the Roman Gradual) 
must be understood as meaning that the Communion antiphon is to be 
chanted after the Communion of the priest celebrant. A brief explana- 
tion will help to clarify the sense behind this rule and also the general 
practice of postponing the antiphon. 

First of all, even after the frequent Communion decree issued under 
St. Pius X, and certainly before that time, holy Communion was rarely 
given to the faithful at solemn or sung Mass. Unhappily the practice still 
prevails in some places. This does explain why the rubric reprinted in 
the Liber Usualis was written; the Communion of the faithful at a 
chanted Mass does not seem to have been considered at all. And when 
the Communion of the faithful was gradually restored at such Masses, 
the previous arrangement of postponing the antiphon was maintained, 
although it upsets the rite and is in disagreement with the Roman Missal. 

Another factor which encouraged this erroneous postponement of 
the antiphon was our present rule that the celebrant of solemn or sung 
Mass must read the antiphon after the Communion rite, in spite of the 
fact that the choir or schola sings it. The celebrant cannot conveniently 
go to the Missal to read the text until after Communion is completed. 
While this is no valid reason for the singers to wait, it apparently helped 
to misplace the Communion antiphon. Similarly, the low Mass practice 
may be mentioned as contributing to the mistake: at low Mass the anti- 
phon is not sung but only recited by the celebrant and he must wait until 
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after Communion to do so. This too helps the faulty notion that the 
Communion antiphon belongs after Communion instead of during it. 

3) It is surely important to urge and commend private and personal 
prayers of preparation and thanksgiving for Communion. But that these 
should replace the common table prayer of the Christian people (the 
Our Father), the united song of the faithful approaching the sacred 
banquet (the Communion antiphon and psalm), or the Church’s public 
prayer for the effects of holy Mass among us all (postcommunion) is 
surely an inversion of values. There is of course no obligation upon this 
or that member of the congregation to sing, follow, or pray these sacred 
texts, but it is surely the better thing to do—and a particular applica- 
tion of the Church’s worship which Pius XII called “the most efficacious 
way of achieving sanctity.” 

What considerations may be urged to encourage people to sing the 
Communion refrain while they go and come from the altar? It is the 
Church’s song, proposed and provided by the Church as the most suit- 
able accompaniment to Communion; the common song shows that 
Communion is a public act of the community by which all are united 
with Christ and with each other. The texts are generally taken from 
holy Scripture, usually from the psalms; it would be rash for anyone to 
express a preference for his own personal prayer composition. And the 
tremendous variety and breadth to be found in the Communion psalms 
is certainly greater than in books of “Communion devotions.” 

It may not always be easy to uncover the wealth of meaning in the 
psalm verses used at Communion or to explore the appropriateness of 
their choice, but it will make prayerful reflection upon them all the more 
rewarding and worthwhile. Occasionally their application may appear 
to be indirect, but this only indicates the oneness and the harmony of all 
phases of Christian spirituality. The considerations of Father Pius Parsch 
in The Church’s Year of Grace on the various Communion texts may be 
helpful. 

Private prayer of thanksgiving after Mass should be strongly recom- 
mended to all, as the Holy Father made clear in Mystici Corporis. The 
public song and prayer of the Church need not be sacrificed for this, 
however. The person who reflects within himself the sacred chant upon 
his lips and is attuned inwardly to the words said aloud and perhaps uses 
these as the daily starting point for private prayer after the public rite is 
completed will not be neglectful of personal thanksgiving. 

Frederick R. McManus 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


MISSION AND LITURGY 


To the Editor: — We are sincerely indebted to WorsuiP for graciously 
permitting us to propose to the many friends of the liturgical apostolate 
in the United States a most important undertaking, and if possible to 
ask their assistance in carrying it out. 

We refer to the Study Week for Mission and Liturgy to be held in 
Nijmegen, Holland, in the second week of September, 1959. The purpose 
of this week is to bring together missionaries from all parts of the world 
to discuss problems relating to the liturgical revival in the missions. His 
Eminence, Cardinal Gracias of Bombay, will preside; and already, some 
fifteen mission bishops have accepted invitations to attend. 

That this meeting be truly representative, we must, first of all, have 
a number of mission bishops; next in importance, there should be a large 
quorum of native diocesan clergy and missionary orders. It is only when 
these elements are present that there will be a true representation of the 
missions, and thus requests for liturgical reform can be made which are 
actually the voice of the missions, We cannot overstress the importance 
that a large percent of those invited be native priests. 

Perhaps it would be well to emphasize too that the liturgical revival 
in the missions will affect the Church at home. It is a well-known fact 
that many of the reforms and desires of liturgists throughout the world 
will most probably be introduced first in mission lands. For example, 
only recently some bishops in India were granted permission for the 
vernacular in the readings at the Holy Week services. The bishops 
simply asked and received; and this is but one example. 

While there are many difficulties in bringing liturgically qualified 
missionaries and native clergy from the mission lands to Holland, still 
we feel that it is worth the try. The issues at stake are so great that every 
effort should be expended in making this meeting a success. Because of 
distances as well as the time element (for obvious reasons, missionaries 
cannot remain too long away from their missions), it will be necessary 
in many instances to fly the missionaries to Holland. The organizers of 
the week must necessarily assume the financial burden of this vital and 
prerequisite aspect of the study week. Otherwise, the experts we need 
will not be able to attend. 

If therefore those who are devoted to the liturgical apostolate could 
by financial assistance help us realize the hopes and aims of the Holland 
Study Week for Mission and Liturgy, they would be furthering a most 
powerful means for realizing their own hopes, here at home. Any con- 
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tribution would be of help. Checks can be made out to “The Institute of 

Mission Apologetics,” and addressed under this name to 39 East 83d 
Street, New York 28, N.Y. 

Rev. Johannes Hofinger, S.J. 

Director, Institute of Mission Apologetics 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PSALMS, A NEW WAY OF SINGING. An LP record. The Grail (58 Sloane 

Street, London S.W.I.), England. 1958. Price, 30s. 1144d., plus postage and 
acking. 

THIRTY PSALMS AND TWO CANTICLES. Translated from the Hebrew 

and arranged for singing to the psalmody of Rev. Joseph Gelineau, S.J. The 

Grail, England. 1958. Voice copy, 4s. 6d.; accompaniments and vocal har- 

monies, 7s. 6d. 

Readers of WorsuiP will recall Fr. Walsh’s report in the April issue, 
page 315 ff. on the Twenty-four Psalms and a Canticle of Fr. Joseph 
Gelineau, S.J. This wonderful sung prayer has captured the interest of 
English-speaking people both in England and in the United States 
through the editions published by the Grail of England and by the Gre- 
gorian Institute of America. 

Two new publications are sure to further this interest. The first is a 
recording of eight psalms from the Twenty-four Psalms and a Canticle. 
Under the direction of Dom Gregory Murray, a choir of children from 
St. Benedict’s village school, along with monks from Downside Abbey, 
and the Edgar Fleet Quartet, have recorded eight varied examples of the 
treatment which the psalms may receive. They are here sung solo, in 
harmony, in unison, with humming, with equal or mixed voices, with 
responses and antiphons. 

Except for the Edgar Fleet Quartet, these are not professional singers. 
This enhances the value of the recording. The group sings the English 
psalms to modal melodies which are simple and strong. This is sung 
prayer which can get right down into the pews. There are no vocal diffi- 
culties. These psalms are so easy to sing that once the choir knows an en- 
tire psalm, the director needs only a few minutes, with printed sheets 
of words, to teach a one-line antiphon to the congregation and put the 
whole thing together for singing at low Mass. 

Since congregational singing in English seems to be in transition, 
something was needed to bridge the gap between hymns and plain song. 
These psalms are filling this gap. The modal melodies take their inspira- 
tion both from plain song and from folk music. They are simple, digni- 
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fied, and completely fresh. Moreover, these psalms have a rhythm which 
is peculiar to our own language because they successfully preserve the 
weighty tonic stress of the English word. This stress establishes a free 
rhythm which is instinctively felt and easily sung. The antiphon and verse 
three from Psalm 22 will illustrate this: “His goodness shall follow me 
always, to the end of my days. Surely goodness and kindness shall follow 
me all the days of my life.” The untrained singer does not need to be 
taught this rhythm. He speaks this way. And because he does, he will sing 
these psalms easily and naturally, as this recording clearly proves. 

The second publication is Thirty Psalms and Two Canticles. Like the 
Twenty-four Psalms, these are also arranged for singing to the psalmody 
of Fr. Gelineau. There is no duplication in the two publications. The two 
canticles included in this set are the Canticle of Simeon and the Canticle 
of the Three Children. A simple, chordal organ accompaniment is like- 
wise available. 

Father Walsh said in his article that these psalms work. An hour of 
listening to the recorded psalms while following them with the music 
should convince anyone that congregational singing, God’s Word, and 
worship are beautifully united here. 

Washington, D.C. James W. King, S.J. 


SEPARATED BRETHREN. A Survey of Non-Catholic Christian Denomi- 
nations. By William J. Whalen. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1958. 
Pp. 296. Cloth, $4.50. 

Although more descriptive than analytical, haphazard than developed, 
statistical than profound, this work, since it avoids equating the Catholic 
Church with the Latin rite and tries to shun polemics — it doesn’t com- 
pletely succeed ; and its invitations to understanding are often common- 
place — is better, for beginners, than most. 

Primarily a survey, its conciliatory attempts fail because there is scant 
appreciation for either the Protestant or, despite a plug for the vernacu- 
lar (which isn’t the crucial consideration, anyway), Catholic liturgical 
endeavors. 

The nearest we come to a true appreciation of the liturgy itself is a 
suspicion that it clothes “truth”; yet, this truth seems to be abstract 
instead of, as liturgy is, incarnate. (This is tragic because within the 
liturgy, correctly understood and practically implemented, Protestant- 
Catholic rapprochement is, experience shows, easiest and most fruitful.) 

As a survey, the book is good; as a Protestant-Catholic matchmaker, 
it isn’t. 

Fort Madison, Iowa Rev. Clarence Stangohr 
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NEWMAN: His Life and Spirituality. By Rev. Louis Bouyer, C.O. P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, New York. 1958. Pp. 414. Cloth, $7.50. 

Time and the availability of hitherto unpublished material, together 
with an unerring insight into the soul of his subject, combine to make 
this study by Fr. Bouyer one of the very best of the many books which 
have been written about Cardinal Newman. The author has had access 
to all the material previous writers have used and much more, and he 
has added an interpretative faculty which give this book more “form” 
than any preceding study. 

It will both charm the general reader and win the interest of those 
long versed in Newman lore. Father Bouyer shows that the “conversion” 
at the age of fifteen, which Newman mentions in his Apologia and re- 
membered all his life, was not an emotional experience towards either 
Evangelicanism or Methodism, but an intellectual and volitional impetus 
which influenced much of his later spiritual growth and was orientated 
towards his ultimate conversion to Catholicism. In all of his subsequent 
spiritual Aeneid, the objective development of his thought is colored by 
his deep spirituality, while his spiritual life keeps pace with his intellectual 
maturing. Never have the spiritual and intellectual been joined more 
intimately in one man, Yet after he became a Catholic, and to a certain 
extent before that, the misunderstandings and annoyances and frustra- 
tions, for all that they tortured his sensitive heart, could never destroy 
his interior peace of soul. 

Quite correctly, Fr. Bouyer emphasizes the chief significance of New- 
man, to wit, his contribution to the psychology of faith and the relation 
between faith and reason, his appreciation of the principle of develop- 
ment in Christian dogma, and his prophetic understanding of the results 
of religious liberalism. In these problems alone Newman was so far 
ahead of his time that we venture to add that those who are concerned 
with a modern apologetic could do worse than reread and restudy the 
writings of Cardinal Newman. 

The book is very well written, due no doubt to the skillful translation 
of J. Lewis May as well as to the literary excellence of the author. The 
fact that the first step was taken in the cause for the beatification of the 
saintly Cardinal just a few months after the publication of this book 
will deservedly add to its value. 

Poughkeepsie, New York Lawrence S. Atherton, S.J. 
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